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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


The  purpose  of  this  circular  is  to  suggest  standard  forms  for  reporting.  The  subjects  to  which  these  reports 
pertain  are:  The  conditions  of  and  transactions  pertaining  to  funds  and  appropriations;  the  balances  of  and 
the  transactions  pertaining  to  assets  and  liabilities;  the  totals  of  revenues  and  expenses.  These  results  are  to 
be  shown  in  summary  as  well  as  in  detail. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  forms  it  has  been  constantly  in  mind  to  suggest  summaries  of  data  which  Yvill  be 
commonly  useful  throughout  the  service  for  purposes  not  only  of  administration  but  also  of  budget  making. 
While  the  effort  has  been  to  standardize,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  for  reporting  on  subjects  which 
are  not  common,  such  as  the  cost  of  performing  particular  kinds  of  work,  etc.  With  respect  to  manufacturing 
jobs,  construction  projects,  the  operations  of  units  of  organization,  etc.,  it  has  not  been  assumed  that  these 
lend  themselves  to  common  classification. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  not  possible  to  prepare  a  report  on  any  subject  of  common  interest,  the  data  for 
which  are  to  be  found  in  more  than  one  office,  without  much  cost  and  after  special  examination.  It  is  thought 
that  the  adoption  of  standards  of  classification  and  standard  forms  of  reporting  will  not  only  assist  materially 
in  the  work  of  standardizing  accounting  methods  and  procedure,  but  also  will  make  possible  the  assembling  of 
data  pertaining  to  an}'  subject  of  interest  whether  for  a  bureau,  a  department,  or  for  the  Government  as  a 
whole. 

The  forms  and  the  definitions  of  terms  which  accompany  them  were  prepared  in  consultation  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  departments  detailed  to  the  work.  The  drafts  submitted  have  also  been  critically  reviewed  by 
the  joint  committee  on  accounting  and  reporting. 

It  is  the  intention  that  the  actual  figures  to  be  entered  on  these  forms  shall  be  taken  directly  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  books  of  account.  For  the  purpose  of  this  exhibit  the  assets  and  liabilities  have  been  arranged  somewhat 
differently  from  the  usual  presentation  of  a  '‘  balance  sheet”  for  the  reason  that  the  forms  here  exhibited  include 
the  balances  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  the  totals  of  transactions — increases  and  decreases — during  the 
period,  and,  finally,  the  totals  or  the  balance  at  the  end  of  the  period.  The  first  form  exhibits  in  a  concise  sum¬ 
mary  the  current  assets  and  current  liabilities  of  the  Government  as  a  whole.  Each  of  the  items  of  the  sum¬ 
mary  should  be  supported  by  a  detailed  schedule  setting  forth  the  balances  of  subaccounts  which  should  be  taken 
directly  from  a  trial  balance  of  the  general  ledger.  Similarly,  the  balance  sheet  of  each  department  should  be 
given  first  in  summary  form,  to  be  followed  by  supporting  schedules  giving  details  of  each  item. 

In  addition  to  statements  exhibiting  current  assets  and  current  liabilities,  reporting  forms  are  outlined 
for  comparative  statements  of  revenues  and  expenses  (page  7).  The  properties  of  the  Government  are 
shown  on  page  S,  and  it  is  suggested  that  careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  items  on  this  form,  as 
these  items  have  relation  to  matters  which  are  the  most  difficult  to  handle  in  the  whole  range  of  Government 
accounting.  The  asset  accounts  on  this  form  are  divided  into  three  subdivisions:  “Work  in  progress,-'  “Stores” 
(expendable),  and  “Government  property  other  than  stores”  (nonexpendable).  Definitions  of  these  terms 
are  set  forth  as  follows: 

“Work  ix  progress. — The  cost  or  adjusted  cost  of  labor,  material,  supplies  and  equipment, 
equipment  parts  and  accessories,  structures,  structural  parts  and  accessories  which  have  been  used  in 
construction  or  in  the  manufacture  of  products  (not  yet  invoiced  from  shops  to  Government  stores, 
or  accounted  for  as  complete  equipment,  properties,  or  public  works  which  are  included  in  Govern¬ 
ment  property  and  works  accounts),  together  with  such  indirect  or  overhead  costs  as  have  been 
apportioned  or  charged  thereto. ” 

“Stores.— The  cost  or  adjusted  cost  of  material,  supplies,  and  equipment  in  the  hands  of  per¬ 
sons  definitely  appointed  as  storekeepers.  ” 

“Government  property’  other  than  stores. — The  cost,  adjusted  cost,  or  appraised  values 
of  all  lands  (except  the  'public  domain’),  buildings,  and  other  structures  and  improvements  to  land 
and  public  works  and  all  equipment  in  the  hands  of  persons  accountable  to  the  Government,  other 
than  persons  who  are  accountable  as  storekeepers.” 

The  requirement  for  accounts  under  the  first  two  titles,  “Work  in  progress”  and  "Stores,”  needs  no 
emphasis,  but  the  necessity  for  the  third  title,  "Government  property  other  than  stores--— meaning  thereby 
the  land,  buildings,  and  equipment — should  be  further  explained.  It  is  necessary,  evidently,  as  a  matter  of 
accounting,  that  capital  outlays  (expenditures  for  land,  buildings,  public  works,  equipment,  etc.,  during  the 
current  year)  for  any  department  or  for  the  Government  as  a  whole  should  be  recorded  in  ledger  accounts; 
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otherwise  total  expenditure  could  not  be  accounted  for  nor  could  accurate  trial  balances  be  obtained.  This 
consideration  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  necessity  for  such  accounts;  furthermore  it  is  believed  to  be  desirable 
that  as  soon  as  practicable  all  classes  of  Government  property  be  inventoried  or  appraised,  and  in  due  time 
entered  on  the  books  as  capital  assets  of  the  Government,  with  the  exception  of  the  “ public  domain.”  The 
fact  that  it  has  not  been  the  custom  in  many  of  the  departments  to  keep  permanent  records  of  the  costs  of 
Government  properties  heretofore  acquired,  renders  it  impracticable,  in  our  judgment,  to  expect  that  book 
valuations  of  these  properties  can  be  set  up  at  once.  It  may  take  many  months  to  arrive  at  substantially 
accurate  valuations  for  Government  properties,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  intention  to  lay  emphasis  at  this 
time  upon  costs  or  appraisements  of  properties  heretofore  acquired.  Wherever  these  costs  are  now  kept 
with  substantial  accuracy  we  suggest  that  they  be  recorded  in  the  department  ledgers  and  that  they  be 
set  forth  on  balance  sheets,  but  wherever  they  are  not  recorded  at  present,  we  suggest  that  accounts  be 
opened  in  the  general  ledger  of  the  department  or  division  and  that  to  these  accounts  during  the  current 
period  there  shall  be  posted  such  data  as  represent  actual  transactions  or  official  action  increasing  or 
decreasing  capital  outlays  for  such  properties  and  purposes. 

This  circular  is  submitted  with  the  request  that  the  several  department  committees  and  representatives, 
and  others  interested,  return  to  this  office  their  critical  or  constructive  suggestions  on  or  before  August  10, 191 1 . 

July  29,  1911. 


F.  A.  Cleveland, 

Chairman. 

W.  F.  Willoughby, 

W.  W.  Warwick, 

Frank  J.  Goodnow, 
Harvey  S.  Chase, 

Commissioners,. 


M.  O.  Chance, 

Secretary. 
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GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  STATEMENT. 

Comparative  statement  showing  current  assets,  current  liabilities,  and  current  surplus  as  of. . 191 

and - ,  191 together  with  transactions  affecting  the  same,  during  the  period  reported. 


CURRENT  ASSETS  (AND  RESERVES  AGAINST  CASH). 

Cash . 

In  Treasury  and  subtreasuries . 

In  bank  depositaries — Treasurer’s  account . 

In  bank  depositaries — disbursing  officers’  account . 

In  hands  of  disbursing  officers  and  fiscal  agents . 

Reserves  Against  Cash . 

Trust  obligations — cash  requirements . 

Gold  certificates . 

Silver  certificates . . 

Treasury  notes . 

National  bank  5  per  cent  fund . 

Security  deposits— cash . 

Other  trust  requirements  (cash) . 

Special  fund — cash  requirements : 

Gold  reserve  for  redemption  of  United  States  notes . 

Other  special  fund  cash  requirements . 

Sinking  fund  requirements — current  year . 

Reserves  for  disbursing  officers’  balances: 

Treasury  credits— 

Post  Office  Department . 

Disbursing  officers  and  fiscal  agents . 

Bank  depositary  credits — disbursing  officers  and  fiscal  agents 
Other  reserves — cash  requirements . - . 

Excess  of  Cash  Over  Reserves  (available  for  meeting  liabilities).  . 
Amounts  Due  to  the  Government  (bills  and  accounts  receivable) 

Total  current  assets  (available  for  meeting  liabilities) . 

current  liabilities  and  current  surplus: 

Amounts  Payable  by  the  Government . 

Public  invoices  and  other  accounts  payable . 

Accrued  salaries  and  wages  payable . 

Vouchers  and  pay  rolls  payable* . 

Unclaimed  salaries  and  wages  payable . . 

Treasury  warrants  payable . . . - . 

Treasury  drafts  and  checks  on  depositaries  outstanding . 

Short-term  loans  and  matured  debt . 

Other  accounts  payable  by  the  Government . 

Current  SuRPLUst . 

Total  current  liabilities  and  surplus . 


Balance 
. ,  191.. 

Increases. 

Decreases. 

Balance 
. ,  191.. 

*  Includes  public  vouchers,  reimbursement  vouchers,  interdepartmental  vouchers,  and  pay  vouchers,  f  Excess  of  current  assets  over  current  liabilities  and  reseu  es. 
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GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  STATEMENT— Continued. 

Comparative  statement  showing  the  condition  of  funds  and  appropriations  as  of . . ,  191..,  and 

- ,191..,  together  with  transactions  affecting  funds  and  appropriations  during  the  period  reported. 


Balance  Increases. 

Decreases. 

Balance 
. ,  191.. 

GENERAL-FUND  RESOURCES  AND  REQUIREMENTS. 

Net  cash  balance . 

Amount  due  from  bond  funds . 

Unrealized  balance  of  general-fund  receipts,  estimated  for  current  year . 

General-fund  resources  required  to  meet  contract  authorizations*  to  be  subse¬ 
quently  appropriated  for  (see  contra  below) . 

Total  general-fund  resources  and  requirements . 

Excess  of  appropriations  over  resources . 

Excess  of  resources  over  appropriations . 

GENERAL-FUND  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  AUTHORIZATIONS. 

1 

Unexpended  balance  of  appropriations . 

Current — 

Annual . 

Continuous . 

Recurrent — 

Permanent  specific — 

Annual . 

Continuous . 

- ! 

* 

Permanent  indefinite — 

Ordinary . 

Public  debt . 

Trust  and  special . 

Balance  subject  to  requisition  for  cash . 

Current — 

Annual . 

Continuous . 

Recurrent — 

Permanent  specific — 

Annual . 

Continuous . 

Permanent  indefinite — 

Ordinary . 

Trust,  arid  snprnal  _  _  .  _  . . 

Accountable  warrants,  outstanding . 

Less  unsettled  accounts  of  disbursing  officers . 

Balance  chargeable  to  disbursing  officers . 

Contract  authorizations  to  be  subsequently  appropriated  for  (  see  contra  above) . 

Total  general-fund  appropriations  and  authorizations . 

BOND  FUNDS. 

Bonds  authorized  and  unissued . i . 

Amount  due  to  general  fund . . . 

Balance  of  bond  funds  subject  to  appropriations . 
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GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  STATEMENT— Continued. 

Comparative  statement  showing  General  Government  revenues  and  expenses  and  postal  revenues  and  expenses 

as  °f . >  191..,  and . 191 together  with  transactions  pertaining  to  the  same,  during  the  period 

reported. 


Balance 
. ,191. 


Accrued. 


Incurred. 


Balance 
. ,191. 


GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  REVENUES,  EXPENSES,  ETC 


Revenues. 


Internal  revenues 
Corporation  tax. . 

Customs . 

Public  lands .... 
Miscellaneous. . . . 


Excess  of  General  Government  expenses,  etc.,  over  revenues 

Total . 


Expenses . 

Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial 

Military  and  naval . 

Administration . 

Operation . 

Maintenance . 

Civil  (other  than  poet  office) . 

Administration . 

Operation . 

Maintenance . 

Fixed  charges,  contingencies  and  losses 


Excess  of  General  Government  revenues  over  expenses,  fixed  charges,  con¬ 
tingencies  and  losses . 

Total . 

POSTAL  REVENUES,  EXPENSES,  ETC. 

Postal  revenues . 

Postal  expenses,  fixed  charges,  contingencies,  and  losses . 

Excess  of  postal  revenues  over  expenses,  etc . 

Excess  of  postal  expenses,  etc.,  over  revenues . 

23113—12 - 3 
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GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  STATEMENT— Continued. 

Comparative  statement  showing  work  in  progress,  stores  and  other  property,  also  bonded  and  other  debt,  together 

with  sinking  fund  requirements  and  assets. 


Property,  Debt,  and  Sinking  Fund. 

Balance  Increases. 

Decreases. 

Work  in  Progress,  Stores  and  Other  Property . . 

Work  in  progress: 

Military  and  naval  purposes . 

Civil  and  general  purposes . 

Stores: 

Military  and  naval  purposes . 

Civil  and  general  purposes . 

Government  property  (other  than  stores): 

Military  and  naval  puposes . 

Civil  and  general  purposes . 

Balancing  account . 

Bonded  and  Other  Debt . 

Bonded  debt  for  military  and  naval  purposes 

Civil  War  and  prior . 

Spanish  War . 

Bonded  debt  for  civil  and  general  purposes... 

Bonded  current  deficit . 

Public  improvements . 

Funded  debt  (United  States  notes) . 


Unfunded  currency  obligations . 

Old  demand  notes . 

Fractional  currency . 

Notes  of  national  banks  to  be  redeemed 

Balancing  account . 

Sinking  Fund  Requirements . 

Sinking  fund  assets . 

Sinking  fund  deficiency . 


Comparative  statement  showing  trust  and  special  fund  obligations  of  the  Government  as  of - ,  191 and 

_ ,  191 together  with  transactions  pertaining  to  the  same,  during  the  period  reported. 


Trust  and  Special  Assets  and  Reserves. 


Balance 
. .  191.. 


Increases. 


Decreases. 


Balance 
. 191. 


Trust  and  Special  Assets . 

Cash  in  the  Treasury  (reserved  for  trust  and  special  fund  purposes) 
Other  assets: 

Indian  lands . 

Security  deposits  other  than  cash . 

United  States  bonds . 

Other  securities . 

Investments . 


Trust  and  Special  Reserves . 

Reserves  against  cash  in  the  Treasury  (see  page  5) 
Reserves  against  assets  other  than  cash . 
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DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT. 

Department  of _ 

Comparative  statement  showing  balances  oj  funds  and  appropriations,  assets,  expenses,  liabilities  and  reserves,  as 

of - ,  191 . . ,  and . . . ,  191 togeth er  with  totals  of  tra nsactions  affecting  ih e  same  for  the  period 

reported. 

Balance 
. ,  191.. 

Increases. 

Decreases. 

Balance 
. ,  191.. 

GENERAL  AND  CONTROLLING  ACCOUNTS. 

Unexpended  Balance  op  Funds  and  Appropriations . . 

Unallotted  balance  of  funds  and  appropriations . 

Unencumbered  balance  of  allotments . 

Unliquidated  balance  of  encumbrances . 

Cash  : 

Advanced  from  the  Treasury  and  for  the  credit  of  reimbursable  appro¬ 
priations  . 

To  be  remitted  to  the  Treasury  * . 

Bills  and  accounts  held  for  collection . 

Due  from  other  departments  (to  be  reimbursed  ! . 

Work  in  progress . 

Stores . 

Government  property  (other  than  stores) . 

Expenses,  etc . 

Expenses  of — 

Administration . 

Operation . 

Maintenance . 

Fixed  charges . . . 

Contingencies  and  losses . 

Expenditures  for  the  benefit  of  Government  as  a  whole . . 

Total . 

Liabilities  and  Reserves . . 

Public  invoices  and  accounts  payable . 

Accrued  salaries  and  wages  (not  due) . 

Public  vouchers  payable . 

Reimbursement  vouchers  pavable . 

Pav  rolls  and  pav  vouchers . 

Due  to  other  departments . 

Reserve  for  unclaimed  salaries  and  wages . 

Reserve  for  collections  returnable  to  the  Treasury  and  for  credit  of  appro¬ 
priations  . 

Accountable  warrants  (Treasury  balance) . 

Closing  Account . 

- j - 

*  Amount  collected,  to  be  remitted  to  the  Treasuo*,  but  still  iD  the  hands  of  fiscal  agents. 
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BUREAU  OR  OFFICE  STATEMENT. 


Department  of 


Bureau  or  Office 


Comparative  statement  showing  balances  of  accounts  as  of. . . ,  191..,  and _ ,  191 

together  vnth  transactions  affecting  the  same  for  the  period  reported. 


Balance 
. ,  191.. 


Increases. 


Decreases. 


Balance 
. ,  191. 


GENERAL  AND  CONTROLLING  ACCOUNTS. 

Unexpended  Balance  of  Funds  and  Appropriations. 


Unallotted  funds  and  appropriations  . . . 
Unencumbered  balance  of  allotments  . . 
Unliquidated  balance  of  encumbrances 

Assets . 


Cash: 

Advanced  from  the  Treasury  and  for  the  credit  of  reimbursable  appro¬ 
priations  . . 

To  be  remitted  to  the  Treasury'* . . 

Bills  and  accounts  held  for  collection . . 

Due  from  other  departments . 

Due  from  intra-department  divisions . . 

Stores . . . 

Work  in  progress . 

Government  property,  other  than  stores . 

Expenses,  etc . 

Expenses  of: 

Administration . 

Operation — 

Direct . 

Indirect . 

Maintenance . 

Direct . 

Indirect . 

Fixed  charges . 

Contingencies  and  losses  (including  depreciation) . 

Expenditures  for  the  benefit  of  other  departments  or  of  the  Government 
as  a  whole' . 


Total . 

Liabilities  and  Reserves . 

Public  invoices  and  accounts  payable . 

Accrued  salaries  and  wages  (not  due) . 

Public  vouchers  payable . . 

Reimbursement  vouchers  payable . 

Pay  rolls  and  pay  vouchers  payable . 

Due  to  other  departments . 

Due  to  intra-department  divisions . 

Unclaimed  salaries  and  wages . - . 

Reserve  for  collections  returnable  to  the  Treasury  and  for  credit  of  appro¬ 
priations  . 

Accountable  warrants  (Treasury'  balance) . 

Closing  Account . 

Total . 


*  Amount  collected,  to  be  remitted  to  the  Treasury,  but  still  in  the  hands  of  fiscal  agents. 
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DEPARTMENT,  BUREAT7,  OR  OFFICE  STATEMENT. 

Fund  and  Appropriation  Summary. 

Department,  Bureau,  or  Office  . . . . 

Comparative  summary  of  trial  balances  of  fund,  appropriation ,  allotment,  and  liability  ledgers  as  of 


191..,  and  _ ,  191 together 

reported. 

with  totals  of  transactions  attecting  the  same  during  the  period 

BA“*“  Increases.  Decreases.  BalaTq* 

Unexpended  balance  of  funds  and  appropriations . 

Unexpended  advances  from  the  Treasury . 

Balance  subject  to  requisition  for  cash. 

Unallotted  balance  of  funds  and  appropriations. 
Current — 

Annual . 

Continuous. . . 

Recurrent — 

Permanent  specific — 

Annual . 

Continuous . . . 

Permanent  indefinite — 

Ordinary . '. . 

Trust  and  special . 

Unencumbered  balance  of  allotments . 

Current — 

Annual . 

Continuous . 

Recurrent — 

Permanent  Specific- 

Annual  . 

Continuous . 

Permanent  indefinite — 

Ordinary . - . 

Trust  and  special . 

Unliquidated  encumbrances . 

Current — 

Annual . 

Continuous . 

Recurrent — 

Permanent  specific — 

Annual . 

Continuous . 

Permanent  indefinite — 

Ordinary . 

Trust  and  special . 
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NON- ASSET-PRODUCING  EXPENDITURES. 

Comparative  summary  of  trial  balances  of  expense  ledgers  as  of _ ,  191 and _ _ , 

191 . together  vAth  totals  oj  increases  and  of  deductions  and  distributions  and  corrections  during  the  period 
reported. 


Expenses,  Fixed  Charges,  Contingencies,  and  Losses 


Administration . 

Salaries  and  wages,  etc . 

Services  other  than  personal . 

Transportation  of  persons . 

Transportation  of  things . 

Subsistence  and  support  of  persons . 

Subsistence  and  care  of  animals  and  storage  and  care  of  vehicles . 

Communication  service . 

Printing,  engraving,  lithographing,  and  binding . 

Advertising  and  publication  of  notices . 

Heat,  light,  power,  and  electricity  (purchased) . 

Special  and  miscellaneous  (excluding  repairs  by  contract  and  open- 

market  order) . 

Materials . . 

Supplies . 

Stationery,  drafting,  scientific  and  educational  supplies . 

Fuel . 

Mechanics’,  engineers’,  and  electricians’  supplies . 

Cleaning  and  toilet  supplies . 

Wearing  apparel  and  hand -sewing  supplies . 

*  Forage  and  other  supplies  for  animals . 

Provisions . 

War  supplies,  explosives,  etc . 

Special  and  miscellaneous . 

Other  expenses  of  administration . 


Operation 


Salaries  and  wages,  etc . 

Sendees  other  than  personal . 

Transportation  of  persons . 

Transportation  of  things . 

Subsistence  and  support  of  persons . 

Subsistence  and  care  of  animals  and  storage  and  care  of  vehicles . 

Communication  sendee . 

Printing,  engraving,  lithographing,  and  binding . 

Advertising  and  publication  of  notices . - . 

Heat,  light,  power,  and  electricity  (purchased) . 

Special  and  miscellaneous  (excluding  repairs  by  contract  and  open- 

market  order) . 

Materials . 

Supplies . . . -  -  -  - . - . . 

Stationer}*,  drafting,  scientific  and  educational  supplies . 

Fuel . . . . . . . 

Mechanics’,  engineers',  and  electricians’  supplies . 

Cleaning  and  toilet  supplies .  .  » . . 

Wearing  apparel  and  hand-sewing  supplies . 

Forage  and  other  supplies  for  animals . 

Provisions . 

War  supplies,  explosives,  etc . 

Special  and  miscellaneous . 

Other  expenses  of  operation . 


Total  to 

. ,191.. 


Increases.  Decreases. 


Total  to 
. ,  191... 
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Report  Form  No.  5 — Continued. 

NON-ASSET-PRODUCING  EXPENDITURES— Continued. 

Expenses,  Fixed  Charges,  Contingencies,  and  Losses— Continued.  Total  to 

Increases. 

I  Decreases. 

Total  to 
. ,  191.. 

Maintenance — Repairs  and  replacements . 

Salaries  and  wages,  etc . 

Services  other  than  personal . 

Transportation  of  persons . 

Transportation  of  things . 

Subsistence  and  support  of  persons . 

Subsistence  and  care  of  animals  and  storage  and  care  of  vehicles . 

Communication  service . 

Printing,  engraving,  lithographing,  and  binding . 

Advertising  and  publication  of  notices . 

Heat,  light,  power,  and  electricity  (purchased) . 

Repairs  by  contract  and  open-market  orders . 

Other  special  and  miscellaneous . 

Materials . 

Supplies . 

Stationery,  drafting,  scientific,  and  educational  supplies 

Fuel . 

Mechanics’,  engineers’,  and  electricians’  supplies . 

Cleaning  and  toilet  supplies . 

Wearing  apparel  and  hand-sewing  supplies . 

Forage  and  other  suppliee  for  animals . 

War  supplies,  explosives,  etc . 

Special  and  miscellaneous . 

Equipment,  parts  and  accessories . 

Structural,  parts  and  accessories . 

Fixed  charges . 

Rents . 

Royalties . 

Fees  for  licenses,  permits,  and  privileges . 

Interest . 

Insurance  and  depreciation  funds . . . 

Educational  and  general  welfare  grants  and  contributions. . . 

Trade  subsidies  and  bounties . 

Burial,  provident  funds,  etc . 

Pensions  and  retirement  salaries. . . 

Military  pensions . 

Military  retirement  salaries . 

Civil  retirement  salaries . 

Contingencies  and  losses . 

Defalcations . 

Losses  (fire,  flood,  etc.) . 

Appraised  depreciation . 
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Report  Form  No.  6. 


ASSET-PRODUCING  EXPENDITURES. 

(Government  Property  Other  Than  Stores.) 


Comparative  summary  of  trial  balancers)  of  property  ledger (s)  as  of _ ,  191  and 

191 together  with  totals  of  increases  and  decreases  during  the  period  reported. 


Civil  and  General. 

Balance 
. , 191.. 

Increases. 

Decreases. 

Balance 
. ,  191.. 

Equipment . 

Heating,  lighting,  refrigerating . 

Power  producing,  electric  current . 

Producing,  and  power  transmission . 

Production  and  construction . 

Live  stock . 

Transportation  and  conveying,  telegraphic  and  telephonic  (including 

vessels  of  war) . 

Furniture  and  furnishings . 

Caretaking,  property  and  life  preserving . 

Educational,  scientific  and  recreational . 

War  equipment  (excepting  vessels  of  war) . 

Special  and  miscellaneous . 

Structures  and  parts  and  nonstructural  improvements  to  land 


Embankments,  excavations,  etc . 

Buildings  (not  military) . 

Mines,  quarries,  borings,  reservoirs,  etc . 

Retaining  walls  and  dams,  etc . 

Ornamental  and  commemorative  structures,  etc 

Nonstructural  improvements  to  land . 

Military  structures . 

Special  and  miscellaneous . 

Land  and  interests  in  land . 

'  Freeholds . 

Long-time  leaseholds  (capital  outlays) . 

Easements  (capital  outlays) . 

Water  rights  (capital  outlays) . 

Other  property . 

Shares  Panama  R.  R.  Co . 

Other . 
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Report  Form  No.  7. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  SUMMARIES  OF  CLASSIFIED  TRIAL  BALANCES. 

Department  of_. . . 

Recapitulation  of  summaries  of  trial  balances  of  the  several  accounting  offices  furnishing  detail  trial  balances 

of  ledgers,  supporting  department  report. 


Summary  of  Accounts. 

Balance, 
. ,  191.. 

Increases. 

Decreases,  i 

Balance, 
. ,191.. 

» 


% 


I 
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Report  Form  No.  8. 

CLASSIFIED  TRIAL  BALANCE. 

Department  of . 

Bureau  or  Office . 

Form  for  detailed  classified  and  comparative  trial  balancers )  of  ledger(s)  for  the  period . . ,  19.., 

to . ,  19..,  inclusive,  shou'ing  balances  and  totals  of  transactions  affecting  each  of  the  accounts 

contained  therein. 


Name  of  Account. 


Balances, 
. ,191.. 


Incbeases.  Decreases. 


Balance, 

. . ,  191.. 


- 
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DEFINITIONS  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  ACCOUNTING  AND  REPORTING  TERMS. 


To  the  end  that  the  terms  used  in  the  forms  of  reports  submitted  may  be  commonly  understood  they  will 
be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  definitions  attached: 


Current  Assets. — All  assets  not  segregated  or  set 
aside  for  some  trust  or  special  fund  purpose,  which 
may  be  used  to  pay  obligations  of  the  Government, 
and  which  are  available  for  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments  of  reserves. 

Cash. — All  money  physically  in  the  Treasury,  in 
subtreasuries,  or  in  transit  between  them,  and 
all  money  physically  in  the  possession  of  disbursing 
officers  and  fiscal  agents  of  the  Government,  and 
all  amounts  due  from  depositaries  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Receipts. — All  increments  of  cash  received  during 
a  period  reported. 

Disbursements. — All  amounts  of  cash  paid  out  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  reported. 

Cash  in  Treasury  and  Subtreasuries  (General 
Government  Statement). — All  moneys  phys¬ 
ically  in  the  Treasury,  in  subtreasuries,  and  in 
transit  between  them. 

Cash  in  Bank  Depositaries — Treasurer’s  Ac¬ 
count.-*— All  amounts  shown  on  the  books  of  the 
Government  as  rights  to  demand  payment  from 
bank  depositaries. 

Cash  in  Bank  Depositaries — Disbursing  Offi¬ 
cer’s  Account. — All  amounts  due  from  bank 
depositaries  to  the  Government  for  the  payment 
of  which  checks  and  drafts  of  disbursing  officers 
have  not  been  issued. 

Cash  in  Hands  of  Disbursing  Officers  and  Fis¬ 
cal  Agents  (General  Government  State¬ 
ment). — All  moneys  physically  in  the  hands  of 
disbursing  officers  and  fiscal  agents  of  the  United 
States. 

Cash  Expendable  (Department  Statement). — 
The  unexpended  balance  of  “Cash  in  the  hands 
of  disbursing  officers  and  fiscal  agents’  and  of 
cash  in  depositaries  subject  to  check  or  draft  by 
disbursing  officers  and  fiscal  agents,- with  which 
the  disbursing  officer  is  charged  on  “account¬ 
able  warrants,”  and  the  unexpended  balance 
of  collections  for  the  credit  of  appropriations 
which  are  not  required  to  be  remitted  to  the 
Treasury. 

Cash  to  be  Remitted  to  the  Treasury  (Depart¬ 
ment  Statement). — The  balance  of  cash  col¬ 
lected  by  disbursing  officers  and  fiscal  agents 


which  is  not  expendable  and  which  is  to  be 
remitted  to  the  Treasury. 

Reserves  Against  Cash  (General  Government 
Statement). — All  amounts  which  it  is  neces- 
sarv  to  deduct  from  the  unsegregated  cash  in  the 
Treasury  and  subtreasuries,  in  bank  depositaries, 
and  in  the  hands  of  disbursing  officers,  in  order 
to  determine  the  net  amount  of  such  cash  which 
is  available  to  meet  obligations  payable  under 
authority  of  general  fund  appropriations. 

Reserve  for  Trust  Obligations — Cash  Re¬ 
quirements. — The  amount  which  it  is  necessary 
to  deduct  from  the  unsegregated  cash  in  the 
Treasury,  in  depositaries,  and  in  the  hands  of  dis¬ 
bursing  officers  and  fiscal  agents  to  meet  the  legal 
requirements  and  current  cash  demands  under 
trust  obligations — including  gold  certificates,  sil¬ 
ver  certificates,  Treasury  notes,  national  bank  5 
per  cent  fund,  security  deposits. 

Reserve  for  Speclau  Fund — Cash  Require¬ 
ments. — The  amount  which  it  is  necessary  to 
deduct  from  the  unsegregated  cash  in  the  Treasury 
in  depositaries,  and  in  the  hands  of  disbursing 
officers,  to  meet  the  legal  requirements  and  cur¬ 
rent  cash  demands  under  special  fund  obligations 
outstanding — including  gold  reserve  for  the  re¬ 
demption  of  United  States  notes. 

Reserve  for  Disbursing  Officers  Balance. — 
The  amount  which  it  is  necessary’  to  deduct  from 
the  unsegregated  cash  in  the  Treasury,  and  in 
depositaries  to  meet  the  “deposits”  or  credit  ac¬ 
counts  of  disbursing  officers  and  fiscal  agents — 
including  the  Treasury  “deposit”  or  credit  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  Treasury 
“deposits”  or  credit  accounts — including  officers 
and  fiscal  agents,  bank  “deposit”  or  credit  to 
disbursing  officers  and  fiscal  agents,  etc. 

Reserve  for  Collections  (Department  State¬ 
ment). — The  balance  of  cash  collected  by  dis¬ 
bursing  officers  and  fiscal  agents  which  is  to  be 
remitted  to  the  Treasury,  together  with  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  collection  for  the  credit  of  appropriations 
which  are  not  to  be  remitted  to  the  Treasury. 

Reserve  for  Sinking  Fund  Obligations,  Cur¬ 
rent  Year. — The  amount  which  it  is  necessary* 
to  deduct  from  the  unsegregated  cash  in  the- 
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Treasury,  to  meet  current  year  sinking  fund 
requirements. 

Amounts  Due  to  the  Government  (General 
Government  Statement)  . — All  uncollected 
notes,  bills,  rentals,  charges  against  employees, 
and  all  other  charges  or  claims  payable  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
amounts  due  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  from  States,  Territories,  and  dependencies 
of  the  United  States  which  have  not  been  segre¬ 
gated  or  set  aside  for  some  trust  or  special-fund 
purpose. 

Bills  and  Accounts  Held  for  Collection 
(Department  Statement). — All  uncollected 
notes,  bills,  and  accounts  hekl  by  collecting  offi¬ 
cers  or  fiscal  agents  of  the  Government — includ¬ 
ing  notes  receivable  for  land  and  other  sales; 
rent  bills;  tax  bills;  and  other  bills;  accounts  due 
from  employees  for  goods  advanced  or  sold  and 
for  services  rendered  by  the  Government,  pay¬ 
ment  for  which  is  to  be  made  by  employees  or 
deducted  from  pay  rolls;  accounts  receivable 
for  work  or  other  services  performed  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  the  Government;  and  the  uncollected  bal¬ 
ance  of  all  other  accounts  and  charges  accrued, 
which  are  payable  to  the  Government. 

Ci'rrent  Liabilities  (General  Government  State¬ 
ment)  . — All  bills  and  accounts  rendered  or  stated 
to  the  Government  for  goods  delivered,  all 
amounts  due  or  accrued  for  sendees  rendered,  all 
interest  due  or  accrued  on  the  public  debt,  all  notes 
and  certificates  which  are  payable  out  of  current 
or  prior  year  appropriations,  and  all  other  obliga¬ 
tions,  other  than  the  public  debt,  for  the  payment 
of  which  no  trust  or  special  fund  has  been  set  aside 
or  created. 

Public  Invoices  and  Other  Accounts  Payable. — 
All  current  liabilities  arising  out  of  business  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Government  with  the  public  which 
have  not  been  vouchered  and  approved  for  pay¬ 
ment. 

Accrued  Salaries  and  Wages — Payable. — All 
current  liabilities  accrued  as  cost  of  personal  serv¬ 
ice,  which  have  not  been  vouchered  or  certified 
on  a  pay  roll  for  payment. 

Public  Vouchers — Payable. — All  current  liabili¬ 
ties  incurred  by  the  Government  in  contractual 
or  noncontractual  relation  with  persons  not  in 
the  service  of  the  Government,  which  have  been 
vouchered  and  approved  for  payment. 

Pay  Rolls  and  Pay  Vouchers — Payable. — All 
current  liabilities  incurred  by  the  Government  for 
personal  services  rendered,  which  have  been 
vouchered  and  approved  for  payment. 

Reimbursement  Vouchers — Payable.— All  cur¬ 
rent  liabilities  incurred  by  the  Government  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  expenditure  of  personal  funds 


by  employees  while  engaged  on  Government 
business. 

Unclaimed  Salaries  and  Wages — Payable. — 
All  current  liabilities  incurred  by  the  Government 
for  personal  services  rendered  which  have  been  ^ 
vouchered  and  approved  for  payment,  but  which, 
not  having  been  claimed  or  called  for,  have  been 
deducted  from  the  “Pay-roll  account’’  or  “Pa}T- 
roll  and  pay- voucher  account”  and  set  up  as  a 
credit  to  “Unclaimed  salaries  and  wages”  account. 

Treasury  Warrants  Payable  (General  Gov¬ 
ernment  Statement). — All  current  liabilities 
in  the  nature  of  outstanding  authorizations  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Treasurer  to 
disburse  money  from  the  Treasury  or  to  place 
funds  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  disbursing 
officers  or  fiscal  agents,  to  be  subsequently  dis¬ 
bursed  on  checks  or  drafts  of  such  officers  or 
agents. 

Treasurer’s  Drafts  and  Checks  on  Deposita¬ 
ries  Outstanding  (General  Government 
Statement). — All  outstanding  current  liabilities 
in  the  nature  of  authorizations  issued  by  the 
Treasurer  to  depositaries  to  make  transfers  or 
payments  and  to  charge  the  same  against  the 
balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer. 

Short-Term  Loans  and  Matured  Debt  (General 
Government  Statement). — All  certificates  of 
indebtedness  outstanding  issued  under  act  of 
August  5,  1909,  and  amendments,  and  all  other 
liabilities  in  the  nature  of  bonds,  notes,  and  cer¬ 
tificates  outstanding  which  are  payable  out  of  cur¬ 
rent  or  prior  year  appropriations. 

Current  Surplus  (General  Government  State¬ 
ment). — The  excess  of  current  assets  over  current 
liabilities. 

Excess  of  Cash  over  Amounts  Payable  by  the 
Government  and  Reserves.— The  excess  of  all 
unsegregated  cash  in  the  Treasury,  in  depositaries, 
and  in  the  hands  of  disbursing  officers  and  fiscal 
agents  over  all  liabilities  of  the  Government,  other 
than  the  public  debt  which  has  not  matured, 
including  “short-term”  loans. 

Accountable  Warrants  (Treasury  Balance).— 
The  balance  of  accountable  warrants  to  be 
liquidated  by  auditor’s  settlements  and  by  re¬ 
payments. 

General  Fund  Resources  (General  Govern¬ 
ment  Statement)  .—The  net  resources  available 
for  making  payments  under  authority  of  ap¬ 
propriations,  including  the  general  fund,  “Net 
cash  balance,  ”  “Amounts  due  from  bond  funds,” 
and  the  unrealized  balance  of  current  year  general 
fund  receipts  (estimated). 

General  Fund— Net  Cash  Balance. — The  net 
amount  of  cash  available  to  meet  future  general 
fund  obligations,  this  being  the  excess  of  cash 
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over  “Amounts  payable  by  the  Government,” 
and  reserves. 

Amount  Due  from  Bond  Funds. — The  amount 
of  general  fund  expenditures  and  of  obligations 
recorded  as  liabilities,  payable  under  authority 
of  general  fund  appropriations,  for  construction 
or  other  w  ork  to  be  paid  or  reimbursed  from  sales 
of  bonds,  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  proceeds 
of  sales  of  bonds  which  have  been  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  or  made  available  for  the  payment 
of  such  obligations. 

Unrealized  Balance  of  General  Fund  Re¬ 
ceipts  (Estemated  for  Current  Year). — The 
balance  which  has  not  yet  been  realized  or 
collected  of  the  estimated  current  year  receipts 
reported  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  time  estimates  are  submitted 
for  appropriations. 

General  Fund  Resources  Required  to  Meet 
Contract  Authorizations  to  be  Subsequently 
Appropriated  for. — The  amount  of  general 
fund  resources  which  will  be  required  to  meet 
contract  obligations  which  have  been  author¬ 
ized  by  Congress  for  the  payment  of  which  no 
appropriations  have  yet  been  made. 

Excess  of  Appropriations  over  General  Fund 
Resources  (General  Government  State¬ 
ment)  .  -The  amount  by  which  the  ‘  ‘  Unexpended 
balance  of  appropriations”  exceeds  the  “General 
fund  resources.” 

Unexpended  Balance  of  Appropriations. — The 
remaining  balance  of  all  appropriations  after  the 
same  have  been  charged  with  all  vouchers  and 
claims  approved  for  payment. 

Unallotted  Balance  of  Appropriations. — The 
remaining  balance  of  “Appropriations”  which 
have  not  been  specifically  allotted  as  represented 
by  approved  advices  or  authorizations  of  allot¬ 
ment. 

Unencumbered  Balance  of  Appropr iations. — 
The  amount  of  the  “Unexpended  balance  of  ap¬ 
propriations”  which  has  not  been  encumbered  by 
contracts,  purchase  orders,  pay-roll  reserves, 
authorizations  to  employees  to  incur  liabilities,  or 
other  authorizations  or  contingent  obligations. 

Unencumbered  Balance  of  Allotments.— The 
amount  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  allotments 
which  has  not  been  encumbered  by  contracts, 
purchase  orders,  pay-roll  reserves,  authorizations 
to  employees  to  incur  liabilities,  or  other  author¬ 
izations  or  contingent  obligations. 

Unliquidated  Balance  of  Encumbrances. — The 
amount  of  encumbrances  on  appropriations  or 
allotments,  whether  contract,  purchase  order, 
pav-roll  reserves,  or  other  authorizations  or  con¬ 
tingent  obligations,  which  have  not  been  liqui¬ 


dated  on  payment  vouchers  or  orders  rescinding 
or  releasing  such  encumbrances. 

Authorizations  to  Make  Contracts  to  be  Sub¬ 
sequently  Appropriated  for. — A  credit  ac¬ 
count  contra  to  the  debit  account  above. 

Appropriation. — An  authorization  by  Congress  to  dis¬ 
burse  monev  from  the  Treasurv  or  from  collec- 

%i 

tions  which  have  been  reserved  for  the  liquidation 
of  expenditures  authorized  by  Congress  and  which 
are  not  required  to  be  remitted  to  the  Treasury, 
such  authorization  also  carrying  with  it  power  to 
incur  liabilities  when  this  is  a  condition  precedent 
to  such  expenditure. 

Current  Appropriation. — An  appropriation  for  a 
definite  year  or  period  or  without  limit  as  to  pe¬ 
riod.  the  authority  under  which,  without  further 
action  of  Congress,  expires  at  a  given  time. 

Current  Annual  Appropriation. — A  current 
appropriation,  under  which  the  authority  for  in¬ 
curring  liability  lapses  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  appropriation  is  made  ;  the  authority 
for  paying  approved  vouchers  and  claims,  how¬ 
ever,  continues  for  two  or  more  years  after  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  wiiich  the  appropria¬ 
tion  is  made,  the  unexpended  balance  of  such 
appropriation  which  remains  at  the  end  of  such 
period  lapsing  to  the  “Surplus  fund.” 

Current  Continuous  Appropriation. — A  current 
appropriation  under  which  all  of  the  authoriza¬ 
tions  continue  until  the  purpose  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  has  been  accomplished  or  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  has  been  exhausted. 

Recurrent  (Permanent)  Appropriation. — An  ap¬ 
propriation  under  which  the  authorizations  are 
renewed  in  amount  from  year  to  year  without 
further  action  of  Congress,  and  which  requires 
further  action  by  Congress  for  its  termination. 

Permanent  Specific  Annual  Appropriation.- — 
A  permanent  appropriation  wiiich  is  specific  in 
amount,  under  wdiich  the  authority  for  incurring 
liabilities  terminates  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period, 
and  under  wiiich  the  authority  for  payment  of 
liabilities  continues  for  two  or  more  years  after 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropria¬ 
tion  is  made,  as  provided  by  law;  the  unexpended 
balance  of  such  appropriation,  which  remains  at  the 
end  of  such  period,  lapsing  to  the  “Surplus fund.” 

Permanent  Specific  Continuous  Appropria¬ 
tion. — A  permanent  appropriation  which  is  spe¬ 
cific  in  amount  and  under  which  all  of  the  authori¬ 
zation  continue  until  the  purpose  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  has  been  accomplished  or  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  has  been  exhausted. 

Permanent  Indefinite  Ordinary  Appropria¬ 
tion. — A  permanent  appropriation  wiiich  is 
indefinite  in  amount  and  which  has  been  made 
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for  specified  ordinary  or  current  purposes,  under 
which  the  authority  for  the  payment  of  the  lia¬ 
bilities  lapses  at  the  end  of  the  second  fiscal  year 
after  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  liabilities  were 
incurred. 

Permanent  Indefinite  Public  Debt  Appropria¬ 
tion. — A  permanent  appropriation  which  is  indefi¬ 
nite  in  amount  and  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
meet  the  principal  or  interest  of  the  public  debt 
as  the  same  becomes  due. 

Permanent  Indefinite  Revenue  Appropria¬ 
tion. — A  permanent  appropriation  which  is 
indefinite  in  amount  and  which  authorizes  offi¬ 
cers  to  make  payments  out  of  the  revenue  collec¬ 
tions  which  are  not  to  be  remitted  to  the  Treasury. 

Permanent  Trust  and  Special  Appropria¬ 
tions. — Permanent  appropriations  the  authori¬ 
zations  under  which  are  for  the  payment  of  special 
and  trust  obligations  of  the  Government  as  they 
become  due  or  as  demands  are  made  for  payment 
thereof. 

Bonds  Authorized  and  Unissued  (General  Gov¬ 
ernment  Statement). — The  amount  of  bonds 
which  may  still  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  specific  authorizations  of  law. 

Amount  Due  to  General  Fund  (General  Gov¬ 
ernment  Statement). — The  amount  due  from 
bond  funds  to  the  general  fund,  on  account 
of  general-fund  expenditures  and  obligations 
recorded  as  liabilities  payable  under  authority  of 
general-fund  appropriations,  which,  under  author¬ 
ity  of  law,  are  to  be  paid  from  or  reimbursed  from 
the  proceeds  of  sales  of  bonds. 

Balance  of  Bond  Funds  Subject  to  Appropria¬ 
tions. — The  unappropriated  balance  of  specific 
authorizations  to  carry  on  work  or  to  make  con¬ 
tracts  therefor,  the  cost  of  which  is  to  be  paid  or 
reimbursed  out  of  the  proceeds  of  bond  sales. 

Revenues. — All  increments  to  assets  winch  have 
accrued  during  a,  period  reported,  whether  such 
increments  be  in  the  form  of  cash  or  in  the  form 
of  other  assets,  such  as  accounts  receivable,  etc., 
the  accruing  of  which  has  not  caused  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  incur  a  liability'  or  to  decrease  other  assets 
through  sales  of  property  other  than  '‘public 
lands.” 

Sales. — All  increments  of  cash,  notes,  or  accounts 
receivable  during  a  period  reported  arising  from 
disposal  of  property,  the  accruing  of  which  has 
correspondingly  decreased  other  forms  of  assets. 

Receipts  from  Bond  Issues. — All  increases  in  cash 
arising  out  of  the  issue  of  obligations  to  pay 
money  at  a  future  date. 

Expenses. — All  costs  of  administration,  operation, 
and  maintenance  incurred  during  a  period  re¬ 
ported,  the  direct  charges  of  which  are  not  to  be 
accounted  for  as  increasing  the  value  of  assets 


(such  as  “Work  in  progress,”  “Stores,”  or  other 
Government  property),  whether  such  costs  have 
been  paid  at  the  time  the}7  were  incurred  or  have 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  liabilities. 

Expenses — Legislative,  Executive  and  Judi¬ 
cial.— All  expenses  incurred  for  either  House 
of  Congress;  for  any  committee,  commission  or 
joint  commission  thereof;  for  the  President  and 
all  officers  or  employees  under  his  immediate  con¬ 
trol  who  are  not  attached  to  some  executive  de¬ 
partment  or  other  Government  establishment ;  and 
for  the  courts  of  the  United  States  not  haAung 
jurisdiction  in  any  territory  or  dependency,  in¬ 
cluding  the  expenses  of  all  officers  and  employees 
of  said  courts. 

Expenses — Military  and  Naval. — All  expenses 
incurred  for  the  military  and  naval  establish¬ 
ments  and  for  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
except  those  incurred  for  public  works  not  used 
primarily  for  purposes  of  the  military  and  naval 
establishments. 

Expenses — Civil. — All  expenses  not  included 
within  the  terms  “Expenses — Legislative,  execu¬ 
tive  and  judicial”  and  “Expenses — Military  and 
naval.” 

Expenses — Administration. — All  costs  incurred 
(for  salaries  and  wages,  for  services  other  than  per¬ 
sonal.  for  materials,  and  for  supplies),  as  expenses, 
of  the  offices  of  heads  of  departments  (secretaries 
and  assistant  secretaries) ;  as  expenses  of  offices  of 
chiefs  of  bureaus  or  other  major  branches  of  de¬ 
partments;  and  as  expenses  of  heads  of  inde¬ 
pendent  establishments. 

Expenses — Operation. — All  costs  incurred  (for 
salaries  and  wages  accrued,  for  services  other  than 
personal,  for  materials,  and  for  supplies)  as  ex¬ 
penses,  for  carrying  on  the  functions  and  activities 
of  departments,  bureaus  and  offices  and  independ¬ 
ent  establishments,  other  than  expenses  of  ad¬ 
ministration  and  expenses  of  maintenance. 

Expenses  of  Operation— Indirect. — All  expenses 
of  operation  which  can  not  be  directly  allocated  or 
charged  to  detail  expense  accounts  from  the  in¬ 
voices,  stores’  requisitions  or  other  documents 
representing  transactions  of  the  Government,  or 
between  its  agents,  and  which  if  charged  to  such 
detailed  expense  accounts  must  be  prorated. 

Expenses  of  Operation — Direct. — All  expenses  of 
operation  which  can  be  directly  charged  to  detail 
expense  accounts  from  invoices,  stores’  requisitions 
or  other  documents  representing  transactions  of 
the  Government,  or  between  its  agents. 

Expenses — Maintenance. — All  expenditures  for 
repairs,  replacements,  and  other  current  cost  of  up¬ 
keep  of  Government  properties,  including  the  up¬ 
keep  of  lands,  buildings,  and  other  improvements 
on  land,  and  equipment. 
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Fixed  Charges. — All  expenditures  during  a  period 
reported,  for  purposes  specifically  provided  by 
law,  not  included  in  the  costs  of  administra¬ 
tion,  operation,  and  maintenance,  which  when 
incurred  do  not  add  to  the  net  assets  of  the 
Government — including  interest,  taxes,  pensions, 
retirement  salaries,  awards,  indemnities,  trade 
bounties,  trade  subsidies,  etc. 

Contingencies  and  Losses. — All  decreases  in  assets 
during  a  period  reported  (whether  of  cash, 
stores,  work  in  progress,  or  Government  prop¬ 
erties  other  than  stores)  which  have  resulted  from 
the  unlawful  acts  of  officers  and  agents  of  the 
Government,  or  of  other  persons,  or  which  have 
resulted  from  unforeseen  contingencies,  such  as 
fire,  force  and  violence  of  the  elements;  and  all 
decreases  in  assets  due  to  deterioration,  to  obso¬ 
lescence  and  to  the  amortization  of  maturing 
rights  and  interests  whenever  such  amounts 
have  been  established  by  appraisement  of  sur¬ 
veying  officers  or  by  boards,  or  by  authorized 
actuarial  or  other  calculations  which  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  definite  record  and  account. 

Expenditures  for  Other  Departments  (Increas¬ 
ing  Current  Assets). — AH  reimbursable  expendi¬ 
tures  made  by  one  department,  whether  of  money 
or  of  other  assets,  which  have  been  made  for  the 
benefit  of,  or  turned  over  to,  other  departments; 
and  all  liabilities  incurred  which  will  subse¬ 
quently  result  in  the  expenditure  of  money  or 
other  assets  by  one  department  for  the  benefit 
of  another. 

Capital  Outlays  (Increasing  Capital  Assets, 
or  Decreasing  Capital  Liabilities). — All 
expenditures  the  result  of  which  is  to  increase 
work  in  progress,  the  balance  of  stores  or  the 
properties  of  the  Government  other  than  stores, 
or  to  decrease  the  public  debt. 

Work  in  Progress.— The  cost  or  adjusted  cost  of 
labor,  material,  supplies  and  equipment,  equip¬ 
ment  parts  and  accessories,  structures,  structural 
parts  and  accessories  which  have  been  used  in 
construction  or  in  the  manufacture  of  products 
(not  yet  invoiced  from  shops  to  Government 
stores,  or  accounted  for  as  completed  equipment, 
properties  or  public  works,  and  included  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  property  or  works  accounts),  together 
with  such  indirect  or  overhead  costs  as  have 
been  apportioned  or  charged  thereto. 

Work  in  Progress — Military  and  Naval  Pur¬ 
poses.— The  cost  of  all  work  in  progress  (manu¬ 
facturing  or  construction)  the  product  of  which  is 
to  be  used  for  the  military  or  naval  establish¬ 
ments. 

Work  in  Progress — Civil  and  General. — The 
costs  of  all  work  in  progress  (manufacturing  or 


construction)  the  product  of  which  is  to  be  used 
for  the  civil  branches  and  establishments,  or  by 
Congress,  the  Executive  or  the  judiciary. 

Stores. — The  cost  or  adjusted  cost  of  material,  sup¬ 
plies,  and  equipment  in  the  hands  of  persons 
definitely  appointed  as  storekeepers. 

Stores  for  Military  or  Naval  Purposes. — All 
stores  purchased  or  held  for  use  in  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  War  and  Navy,  either  for  use  in  mili¬ 
tary  or  naval  operations,  or  by  the  military  or 
naval  establishments. 

Stores  for  Civil  and  General  Purposes. — All 
stores  purchased  or  held  for  use  in  civil  and  gen¬ 
eral  branches,  departments,  and  establishments. 

Government  Property  Other  Than  Stores. — The 
cost,  adjusted  cost,  or  appraised  values,  of  all 
lands  (except  the  public  domain),  buildings,  and 
other  structures  and  improvements  to  land  and 
public  works  and  all  equipments  in  the  hands  of 
persons  accountable  to  the  Government,  other 
than  persons  who  are  accountable  as  storekeepers. 

Government  Property  Other  Than  Stores— 
Military  and  Naval  Purposes. — All  Govern¬ 
ment  properties  other  than  stores  for  use  of  the 
Departments  of  War  and  Navy,  and  for  use  in 
military  or  naval  operations,  and  by  military  or 
naval  establishments. 

Government  Property  Other  Than  Stores — 
Civil  and  General  Purposes. — All  Government 
properties  other  than  stores  for  use  of  civil  and  gen¬ 
eral  branches,  departments,  and  establishments. 

Public  Debt. — All  obligations  of  the  Government 
(other  than  tiust  or  special-fund  obligations)  in 
the  form  of  bonds,  certificates  of  indebtedness, 
United  States  notes,  and  Treasury  notes. 

Bonded  Debt. — All  public  debt  represented  by 
bonds  outstanding. 

Funded  Debt. — All  public  debt  for  the  payment  or 
redemption  of  which  a  special  fund  has  been 
reserved  or  created. 

Unfunded  Currency  Obligations. — That  part  of 
the  public  debt  represented  by  currency  obliga¬ 
tions  for  the  payment  or  redemption  of  which  no 
special  fund  has  been  created  or  reservation  made. 

Deserve  Necessary  to  Meet  Sinking  Fund  Re¬ 
quirements. — The  amount  which  is  required  by 
law  to  be  provided  as  a  fund  for  payment  of  the 
public  debt. 

Sinking  Fund  Assets. — Cash  or  other  assets  defi¬ 
nitely  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  public  debt. 

Closing  Account. — A  balancing  or  bookkeeping 
account  kept  for  the  purpose  of  closing  out  the 
expense,  revenue,  and  other  current  accrued 
accounts  at  the  year  end,  thereby  leaving  on  the 
books  only  totals  and  balances  representing 
assets,  liabilities,  reserves,  and  fidelity  accounts. 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  COMMISSION  ON  ECONOMY  AND  EFFICIENCY 


MEMORANDUM  OF  CONCLUSIONS 

REACHED  BY  THE  COMMISSION 

CONCERNING 

THE  PRINCIPLES  THAT  SHOULD  GOVERN  IN  THE  MATTER  OF  HANDLING 
AND  FILING  CORRESPONDENCE  AND  PREPARING  AND  MAILING  COM¬ 
MUNICATIONS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  WORK  OF  THE 
SEVERAL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

TOGETHER  WITH 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  LABOR-SAVING 
DEVICES  IN  PREPARING  AND  MAILING 
LETTERS,  ETC. 
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COPY  OF  LETTER  SENT  TO  HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS  AND  INDEPENDENT 
ESTABLISHMENTS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


My  Dear  Me.  Seceetaey:  I  am  sending  you  herewith  a  circular 
prepared  by  the  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency,  embodying 
the  conclusions  reached  by  the  commission  concerning  the  principles 
that  should  govern  in  the  matter  of  handling  and  filing  correspondence 
and  preparing  and  mailing  communications  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Government,  together  with 
suggestions  for  the  use  of  labor-saving  devices  in  preparing  and 
mailing  letters,  etc. 

It  is  my  desire  that,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the  methods  of 
handling  correspondence  in  the  Government  service  be  made  to 
conform  to  these  principles.  After  investigating  the  subject  and 
putting  into  effect  the  principles  referred  to  in  such  offices  as  you  may 
consider  it  advisable,  please  report  to  me  those  offices  under  your 
department  where  it  would  appear  to  you  they  can  not  be  adopted 
with  advantage. 

Sincerely,  yours,  Wm.  H.  Taft. 

The  White  House,  February  13, 1912. 
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THE  HANDLING  AND  FILING  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 


For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  basis  for  judgment  concerning  the 
economy  or  .waste  with  which  the  ordinary  business  processes  are 
conducted  by  the  Government,  several  detailed  incpiiries  have  been 
instituted  by  the  commission.  Among  the  processes  which  it  was 
thought  would  be  common  to  all  branches  of  the  service  is  the  han¬ 
dling  and  filing  of  correspondence.  The  subject  as  outlined  for  the 
investigation  embraces  the  various  methods  of  preparing  communi¬ 
cations  of  all  kinds,  including  letters,  circulars,  forms,  etc.  It  not 
only  includes  the  manual  operations,  but  also  the  use  made  of  mechan¬ 
ical  appliances  to  facilitate  such  operations. 

The  inquiry  has  included  every  office  of  the  nine  executive  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  a  number  of  services  outside 
the  departments.  It  has  also  gone  into  the  practices  of  certain  pri¬ 
vate  corporations,  some  of  which  handle  as  many  as  15,000  pieces  of 
correspondence  a  day.  The  commission  has  also  had  access  to  the 
data  collected  in  connection  with  previous  Government  inquiries  on 
the  subject.  The  conclusions  arrived  at,  therefore,  are  based  on  a 
consideration  of  a  wider  range  of  data  than  lias  been  brought  together 
in  the  past. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

As  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  and  after  a  study  of  the  needs  of  the 
various  offices  in  the  executive  departments  and  other  establishments, 
from  the  standpoint-of  an  economical  and  efficient  dispatch  of  the 
public  business,  the  commission  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions 
concerning  the  principles  that  should  govern  in  the  matter  of  handling 
and  filing  correspondence  and  preparing  and  mailing  communications: 

1.  That  the  system  of  folding  correspondence  and  filing  in  docu¬ 
ment  files  should  be  discontinued,  and  that  all  correspondence  should 
be  filed  flat  in  vertical  files. 

2.  That  the  briefing  of  correspondence  should  be  discontinued. 

3.  That  all  correspondence,  both  incoming  and  copies  of  outgoing, 
should  be  filed  upon  a  subjective  classification  arranged  as  nearly 
as  possible  upon  a  self-indexing  basis,  and  where  numbers  are  regarded 
as  essential  that  a  logical  arrangement  of  numbers  under  a  decimal 
or  analogous  system  should  be  employed. 

4.  That  no  book  or  card  record  of  incoming  or  outgoing  corre¬ 
spondence  should  be  made  except  where  absolutely  essential,  and 
that  all  bound-book  registers  of  correspondence  received  and  sent 
should  be  discontinued. 

5.  That  carbon  copies  should  constitute  the  record  of  outgoing 
correspondence  and  that  press  copying  should  be  discontinued. 

6.  That  the  employment  of  the  dictation  machine  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  correspondence  should  be  widely  extended  in  the  Government 
service.  . 
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HANDLING  AND  FILING  CORRESPONDENCE. 


7.  That  “'window”  envelopes  should  be  used  whenever  possible,  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  cost  of  addressing  envelopes,  assure  accuracy 
of  addressing  mail,  and  facilitate  its  dispatch. 

8.  That  circulars  issued  by  the  Government  should  be  wrapped 
and  mailed  by  machinery  as' far  as  possible,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
cost  at  present  sustained  b}7  hand  methods. 

9.  That  the  forms  to  be  tilled  in  on  the  typewriter  should  be  arranged 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  making  out  and  reviewing  of  them. 

10.  That  the  salutation  and  the  complimentary  close  should  be 
eliminated  from  “service”  correspondence;  that  is  to  say,  corre¬ 
spondence  originating  in  and  addressed  to  otiices  of  the  same  depart¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  title  below  the  signature  on  such  correspondence 
should  be  omitted  and  the  title  of  officials  addressed  abbreviated. 

A  statement  of  the  considerations  which  guided  the  commission  in 
reaching  the  above  conclusions,  with  the  detail  as  to  the  elements 
which  enter  into  the  estimate  of  saving  of  expense,  is  set  forth  in  this 
memorandum. 

PLAN  OF  THE  INQUIRY. 

The  problem  of  devising  filing  systems  which  will  meet  all  conditions 
is  not  a  simple  one.  There  is  no  ideal  wav  of  filing  correspondence 
which  can  be  followed  with  success  in  all  oilices  with  their  diversified 
business  and  needs.  Methods  perfect  in  one  office  might  be  loose  for 
another  and  too  elaborate  for  a  third.  The  system  must  be  adapted 
to  the  conditions  of  each  particular  office. 

The  essential  requirements  of  a  filing  system,  in  the  approximate 
order  of  their  importance,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

(а)  Certainty  of  obtaining  a  particular  paper  or  of  obtaining 
all  the  papers  relating  to  a  particular  subject;  and  this  certainty 
to  be  independent  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  filing  of 
the  paper. 

(б)  Rapidity  of  obtaining  a  particular  paper  or  of  obtaining 
all  papers  relating  to  a  particular  subject;  and  this  rapidity  to 
be  only  slightlv  affected  by  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  filing. 

(c)  Rapidity  with  which  documents  may  be  filed. 

( d )  Cheapness  of  operating  the  system. 

( e )  Simplicity. 

(f)  Reduction  to  a  minimum  of  the  space  required  for  docu¬ 
ments. 

(g)  Miscellaneous  minor  requirements  and  desirable  features, 
such  as  cross  references,  numbering,  etc. 

At  the  outset  and  in  pursuance  of  the  general  plan  of  inquiry  fol¬ 
lowed  upon  other  subjects  it  was  decided  to  ascertain  the  existing 
conditions  in  all  offices  of  the  executive  departments  in  respect  to 
the  handling  and  filing  of  correspondence.  The  head  of  each  bureau 
and  division  of  the  service  was  asked,  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
department,  to  report  the  practices  of  his  office.  In  order  that  these 
reports  might  be  uniform  and  in  such  form  that  they  could  be  readily 
handled,  a  list  of  questions  was  prepared  and  distributed  February  1, 
1911  (circular  No.  5).  The  questions  were  designed  to  bring  out  the 
existing  practices  in  regard  to  each  step  taken  in  treating:  a  piece  of 
correspondence,  from  the  time  it  was  received  in  a  particular  division 
or  section  until  it  left  the  same  or  was  permanently  filed  therein. 
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The  questions  were  divided  into  groups  or  classes  of  processes,  so  that 
the  facts  in  respect  of  each  class  could  be  secured  separately. 

The  groups  of  questions  were  as  follows: 

Pertaining  to  incoming  correspondence — 

(a)  Receiving  and  opening. 

( b )  Briefing. 

(c)  Recording  and  indexing. 

(d)  Distributing. 

Pertaining  to  outgoing  correspondence — 

(e)  Preparing. 

(f)  Briefing. 

(g)  Recording  and  indexing. 

(h)  Press  copying. 

( i )  Dispatching:  and 

(?)  Filing  incoming  and  copies  of  outgoing  correspondence. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  of  these  processes  except  “  preparing”  have 
to  do  entirely  with  physical  handling  and  recording.  With  respect 
to  these  it  was  assumed  that  the  cost  would  be  largely  affected  Re  the 
method  of  handling  and  recording,  and  that  comparison  of  cost,  as 
well  as  of  method,  would  be  useful  in  helping  the  commission  and 
departmental  committees  to  arrive  at  conclusions.  As  the  cost  of 
“preparing'’  includes  dictation  as  well  as  typewriting,  it  was  assumed 
that  in  the  nature  of  tilings  there  must  be  a  very  great  difference  in 
cost,  running  from  a  simple  brief  “form  letter”  to  a  legal  opinion  or 
other  formidable  statement  prepared  for  transmission  through  the 
mail. 

STUDY  OF  METHODS  IN  OUTSH)E  CONCERNS. 

After  the  circular  of  inquiry  was  issued  representatives  of  the  staff 
of  the  commission  made  a  study  of  methods  pursued  in  handling 
correspondence  by  railroads  and  industrial  concerns,  as  well  as  by 
branches  of  the  Government  services  outside  of  Washington.  The 
results  of  this  study  show  that  the  subject  is  receiving  careful  atten¬ 
tion  from  managers  of  large  corporations,  and  its  importance  is  coming 
to  be  fully  recognized;  that  the  trend  is  away  from  the  elaborate  and 
in  the  direction  of  the  simple  system;  and  that  vertical  flat  filing  has 
practically  supplanted  all  other  systems. 

It  appears  tlie  main  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  average 
filing  system  in  the  Government  and  those  in  commercial  concerns  is 
that  in  most  branches  of  the  Government  too  great  effort  seems  to  be 
made  to  devise  a  system  which  will  provide  against  every  contingency, 
no  matter  how  remote.  Commercial  concerns  surround  their  affairs 
with  proper  safeguards,  and  keep  sufficient  records  of  their  business 
transactions  to  provide  against  those  embarrassments  which  under  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  probabilities  may  occur,  but  they  do  not  waste 
their  time  in  devising  systems  so  elaborate  as  to  provide  against  every 
contingency  which  might  by  ingenious  conjecture  be  conceived  as 
possible. 

It  would  seem  that  if  the  bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  Government 
measure  their  precautions  in  the  matter  of  filing  correspondence  by 
what  appears  likely  in  the  usual  course  of  things,  they  will  adopt  a 
reasonable  businesslike  system,  and  having  done  so  they  will  not  be 
subject  to  just  criticism  if  in  a  remote  case  something  arises  which 
reasonable  foresight  could  not  provide  against. 
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It  is  recognized  that  many  records  of  the  Government,  especially 
those  involving  private  rights  or  that  may  concern  claims,  must  be 
handled  with  more  care  and  with  more  expense  than  is  necessary  in 
the  case  of  current  correspondence  on  subjects  not  of  permanent 
interest. 

STUDY  OF  METHODS  IN  BRANCHES  OF  TIIE  GOVERNMENT  SERVICE. 

i 

Observations  in  the  branches  of  the  service  outside  of  Washington  dis¬ 
close,  with  few  exceptions,  that  in  regard  to  the  methods  followed  in  han¬ 
dling  and  filing  correspondence  practically  no  relation  exists  between 
them  and  the  methods  pursued  at  the  headquarters  of  the  same  serv¬ 
ice  at  Washington.  It  is  important,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commis¬ 
sion,  that  where  the  nature  of  the  business  and  the  operations  incident 
thereto  at  branch  offices  are  like  those  at  headquarters,  the  whole 
system  of  handling  and  filing  correspondence  should  be  uniform. 
Under  such  an  arrangement  the  correspondence  files  throughout  the 
branches  of  the  service  would  become  one  comprehensive  system, 
with  each  letter  on  the  same  subject  bearing  the  same  file  reference 
regardless  of  the  point  of  origin.  Uniform  classification  would  also 
permit  file  clerks  experienced  in  one  part  of  the  service  to  be  useful 
in  another  and  result  in  their  training  along  similar  lines.  There  is 
another  advantage  to  be  secured  if  the  filing  systems  of  the  branches 
of  a  bureau  or  division  are  the  same  as  those  at  headquarters.  Most 
of  the  correspondence  of  the  Government  falls  into  the  class  known 
as  “service”  correspondence;  that  is  to  say,  correspondence  originat¬ 
ing  in  and  destined  for  an  office  of  the  Government.  A  very  large 
part  of  it  is  between  the  executive  departments  at  Washington  and 
the  branch  or  service  offices  in  the  field;  and  the  filing  result  is  that 
one  copy,  the  original,  is  kept  in  the  branch  office,  and  the  carbon 
copy  in  the  files  at  headquarters,  or  vice  versa.  Thus  there  exist 
in  the  service  duplicate  files  of  correspondence.  If  the  files  in  the  field 
service  were  arranged  upon  the  same  subject  classification  as  those  at 
headquarters,  in  the  case  of  a  misplacement,  loss,  or  destruction  of 
any  part  of  a  file,  either  in  the  field  or  at  headquarters,  the  file  could 
be  made  intact  again  (if  necessary)  by  securing  copies  of  all  the  cor¬ 
respondence  upon  the  missing  subject  from  the  office  where  the  files 
were  still  preserved  . 

ANALYSIS  OF  REPORTS  FROM.  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS. 

Reports  from  all  the  departments  in  answer  to  the  circular  of 
inquiry,  herein  referred  to,  were  so  analyzed  that  it  is  possible  to 
determine  in  a  general  way  the  methods  used  and  the  cost  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  operations  in  handling  and  filing  correspondence  in  each 
bureau  and  division. 

An  idea  of  the  tremendous  scale  on  which  correspondence  of  the 
executive  departments  is  handled  may  be  had  when  it  is  stated  that 
the  departments  in  Washington  receive  annually  43.000,000  com¬ 
munications  and  dispatch  during  a  like  period  22,000,000,  making  a 
total  of  65,000,000  communications  handled  each  year. 

The  summary  on  pages  12  and  13  shows  the  cost  by  departments 
of  the  various  operations  which  enter  into  the  handling  of  correspond¬ 
ence  as  disclosed  by  the  figures  furnished  by  each  bureau  and 
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division.  Since  the  correspondence  handled  by  each  department 
and  office  varies  greatly  in  amount,  it  was  thought  a  ready  means  of 
comparison  between  departments  might  be  afforded  if  a  statement 
were  also  made  showing  the  cost  of  each  operation  on  the  basis  of  a 
thousand  communications  handled.  The  summary,  therefore,  also 
shows  that  information;  the  basis  used  for  operations  1  to  4,  inclu¬ 
sive,  being  the  total  number  of  incoming  communications;  that  for 
operations  5  to  9,  inclusive,  the  total  number  of  outgoing  communica¬ 
tions;  and  that  for  the  last  operation,  the  total  number  of  communi¬ 
cations  filed. 


showing  the  cost  in  the  executive  departments  of  each  operation  in  the  handling  and  filing  of  correspondence ,  the  cost  per  thousand  of  each 

operation,  and  the  total  cost  per  annum. 
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As  has  been  stated,  a  clear  distinction  was  made  in  the  inquiry 
between  the  purely  physical  and  recording  processes  and  those  having 
to  do  with  “ preparation”  of  drafts  of  letters,  etc.  In  all  such  proc¬ 
esses  as  “receiving  and  opening/'  “recording  and  indexing,”  etc.,  it 
was  assumed  that  a  letter  ol  one  page  would  require  approximately 
the  same  time  as  a  letter  of  five  pages.  The  returns,  however, 
showed  great  differences  in  cost.  The  average  cost  of  receiving  and 
opening  mail  per  thousand  communications  for  all  offices  in  each 
department  runs  from  $1.21  a  thousand  in  the  Navy  Department  to 
$13.63  in  the  Department  of  Justice;  the  average  cost  of  recording 
and  indexing  incoming  correspondence  for  all  offices  in  each  depart¬ 
ment  runs  from  52  cents  a  thousand  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  $8.93  in  the  Navy  Department,  to  $62.98  in  the  War  Department. 
The  total  cost  per  1 ,000  of  the  operations  which  make  up  the  handling 
of  outgoing  correspondence,  exclusive  of  “preparing,”  runs  from 
$5.94  a  thousand  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  $69.89  in  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

The  foregoing  represents  merely  physical  handling  and  recording. 
In  the  operation  of  preparing  outgoing  correspondence  the  differ¬ 
ences  are  very  great,  as  would  be  expected.  The  average  cost  for  this 
process  for  all  offices  in  each  department  runs  from  $63.41  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  $438.29  a  thousand  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Combining  all  the  operations  in  respect  to  outgoing  correspondence, 
it  is  found  that  the  lowest  cost  per  1,000  communications  is  in  the 
Post  Office  Department,  the  rate  being  $70,  and  the  highest  cost, 
$508.18  per  1,000,  is  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

In  this  inquiry  the  terms  “correspondence”  and  /communication” 
were  used  in  their  widest -sense.  It  was  impracticable  to  discriminate 
between  classes  of  communications.  Everything  was  designed  to  be 
included,  from  the  mere  printed  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  a 
given  sum  of  money,  or  a  stereotyped  circular  letter  conveying  infor¬ 
mation  to  hundreds  of  persons  in  like  form,  to  the  carefully  prepared 
letter  of  several  pages,  or  long  legal  opinion  requiring  long  time  and 
much  care  in  preparation.  These  important  factors  must  be  kept  in 
mind  in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  the  cost  figures  con¬ 
tained  in  the  tabular  analysis.  Notwithstanding  these  variations,  it 
is  believed  that  the  figures  furnish  a  reasonable  guide  to  existing  con¬ 
ditions  from  tlie  standpoint  of  cost  in  the  executive  departments  of 
the  various  operations  referred  to. 

The  reports  from  the  departments  disclosed  not  only  widely 
divergent  methods  of  handling  and  filing  correspondence  relating  to 
the  same  kind  of  business,  but  great  differences  in  the  fundamental 
nature  of  the  business  of  bureaus  of  the  same  department.  The 
impracticability  of  devising  a  uniform  method  of  treatment  of  the 
correspondence  of  all  the  departments  was  apparent  at  once.  In 
each  executive  department,  which  under  the  organization  of  the 
Government  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  particular 
branch  of  the  public  business,  the  nature  of  the  business  of  one 
bureau  or  division,  and  the  methods  which  are  necessarily  pursued 
in  carrying  it  on,  as  compared  with  other  bureaus  and  divisions  of 
the  same  department,  frequently  are  as  unlike  as  the  business  of 
different  departments. 

Not  only  the  activities  of  the  different  offices  but  their  needs  from 
the  standpoint  of  frequent  or  rare  consultation  of  files  are  very 
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diverse.  In  some  offices  papers  once  filed  are  laid  away  permanently, 
and  it  is  rare  that  occasion  arises  when  they  need  be  consulted;  in 
others  the  files  are  consulted  daily  and  with  great  frequency.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  system  which  would  meet  the  needs  of  one  office  might 
be  quite  inadequate  for  another. 

The  most  difficult  problem,  perhaps,  in  regard  to  filing  systems  is 
to  what  extent  those  systems  shall  be  supported  by  subsidiary  indexes 
or  devices  to  provide  information  which  is  called  for  but  rarely,  and  to 
what  extent  means  shall  be  provided  for  finding  correspondence  and 
documents  where  the  request  for  the  same  is  accompanied  with 
meager  information,  such  as  the  date  of  the  communication  or  the 
name  of  the  writer  only. 

At  one  end  of  the  scale  is  a  filing  system  by  subjects  only  with  no 
supporting  indexes  and  no  cross  references:  at  the  other  a  system 
with  subsidiary  indexes  to  provide  against  every  possible  contin¬ 
gency  which  a  vivid  imagination  may  conceive  as  being  possible.  The 
needs  of  an  office  and  the  probabilities  of  unusual  demands  vary 
greatly,  according  to  the  functions  of  the  office  and  its  relations  with 
the  public  or  other  governmental  offices.  A  loose  system  of  filing 
correspondence  is  not  advocated  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  one  which 
shall  provide  for  contingencies  which  may  arise  once  in  a  lifetime. 
The  commission  believes  in  a  system  which  will  provide  against  those 
contingencies  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  occur,  and  its 
efforts  in  developing  methods  will  be  guided  by  that  principle. 

WORK  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

After  the  existing  facts  upon  the  subject  had  been  ascertained, 
it  was  considered  desirable,  in  developing  ideas  looking  to  the  sim¬ 
plification  and  systematizing  of  methods,  to  ascertain  by  personal 
visits  in  each  bureau  and  division  of  the  sendee  not  only  the  general 
functions  of  the  office  but  its  needs  from  the  filing  standpoint.  The 
employees  of  the  commission  to  whom  had  been  assigned  the  work 
could  not  make  such  personal  visits  except  at  the  expense  of  a  great 
amount  of  time.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  expressed  policy  of  the 
commission  that,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  economical  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  methods  shall  be  devised  in  cooperation  with  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  several  departments.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy 
it  was  decided  that  the  best  means  of  securing  such  cooperation  would 
be  through  special  committees  operating  simultaneously  in  each  de¬ 
partment.  These  special  committees  consist  of  five  persons  each, 
three  from  the  department,  and  two'  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
commission.  The  committees  are  now  actively  at  work  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  departments;  Treasury,  Xavy,  Post  Office.  Interior,  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  Commerce  and  Labor. 

CONSIDERATIONS  UNDERLYING  RECOMMENDATIONS  MADE. 

While  giving  full  recognition  to  the  variety  of  business  in  different 
departments,  with  the  resultant  necessity  that  the  methods  of  con¬ 
ducting  such  business  be  different,  the  commission  believes  in  uni¬ 
formity  of  practice  where  the  conditions  are  alike,  and  that  a  sys¬ 
tematic  and  economical  handling  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
executive  departments  necessarily  rests  upon  certain  general  prin- 
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ciples,  which  have  already  been  stated  on  page  7  of  this  report.  The 
considerations  which  guided  the  commission  in  reaching  its  conclu¬ 
sions  are  set  forth  in  the  following  pages. 

VERTICAL  FLAT  FILING. 

Many  of  the  documents  and  communications  in  the  Government 
files  are  folded  to  a  size  approximately  3J  by  8  inches  and  placed  in 
document  liles  instead  of  being  filed  unfolded  or  folded  to  a  size 
approximately  9  by  11  inches.  In  railroad  and  industrial  concerns 
it  is  extremely  rare  that  papers  in  the  files  are  folded.  The  almost 
universal  custom  is  to  file  correspondence  and  documents  flat  .  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  trend  in  commercial  concerns,  many  ollices  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  within  recent  years  changed  their  method  of  filing  from 
folded  to  flat,  but  quite  a  large  number  of  the  offices  still  maintain 
folded  or  “document”  files. 


BRIEFING. 

The  purpose  of  briefing  communications  on  the  back  is  to  facilitate 
their  identification  when  folded  and  filed  in  a  document  file.  With 
the  adoption  of  flat  filing  the  purpose  of  the  brief  will  be  removed. 

Monetary  saving  possible. — If  briefing  were  abolished  in  all  the 
executive  departments,  as  it  has  been  in  some  of  the  departments, 
the  saving  in  salaries  alone  would  amount  to  $88,524.12  per  annum. 
This  figure  is  taken  from  the  reports  submitted  by  the  departments. 
For  the  portion  of  their  time  engaged  in  briefing,  the  salaries  of 
employees  amounted  to  the  figure  given. 

SUBJECTIVE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Out  of  over  250  filing  systems  in  the  executive  departments  em¬ 
braced  by  the  inquiry  but  few  can  be  described  as  scientific  or  logical 
classifications.  Most  of  the  files  are  not  classified  at  all  save  in  the 
broadest  manner.  In  the  absence  of  scientific  models  on  which  to 
base  a  system,  file  clerks  have  had  to  devise  a  method  of  classifying 
or  arranging  correspondence  to  suit  local  requirements. 

The  usual  system  found  in  Government  offices  is  nothing  more  than 
a  numerical  finding  method.  Under  this  plan  all  the  letters  or  cases 
received  are  numbered  under  one  immense  sequence  of  progressive 
numbers,  each  new  file  receiving  the  number  after  the  last  file.  It 
insures  considerable  ease  in  the  finding  of  a  given  letter  provided  the 
file  number  is  known  and  presents  the  economic  advantage  of  requir¬ 
ing  filing  space  to  be  reserved  only  at  one  place — the  end  of  the 
sequence.  In  some  offices  a  variation  of  this  plan  is  had,  the  principal 
difference  being  that  the  correspondence  is  broken  up  into  several 
broad  classes  or  divisions,  in  each  of  which  the  letters  are  arranged  in 
a  separate  series  of  progressive  numbers  in  the  order  of  their  receipt. 

In  connection  with  these  systems  a  book  register  or  card  index  is 
usually  employed,  by  means  of  which  the  location  of  correspondence 
is  ascertained.  The  book  registers  are  giving  place  to  the  more  elastic 
card  index,  but  the  correspondence  itself  continues  to  be  filed  according 
to  the  arbitrary  plan  of  numbering.  While  the  card-index  system  is 
a  distinct  advance  over  former  methods,  it  is  not  a  filing  system  at 
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all.  It  merely  enables  the  file  clerk  to  get  hold  of  particular  letters, 
but  it  does  not  gather  together  papers  on  the  different  branches  of  a 
subject.  If  all  papers  bearing  upon  a  matter  are  desired,  they  must 
be  searched  for  under  various  heads  in  the  card  index  and  extracted 
from  a  large  number  of  jackets:  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  only  a  portion  of  the  papers  desired  can  ever  be  obtained. 
Papers  on  identically  the  same  subject  are  widely  separated  in  the 
files,  because  the  momentary  consideration  allotted  them  results  in 
different  decisions  as  to  their  proper  place.  The  danger  of  burying 
papers  in  unsuspected  localities  results  in  laborious  cross  carding, 
instead  of  striking  at  the  real  root  of  the  evil— the  method  of  filing 
the  papers. 

Although  a  filing  system  may  possess  the  most  complete  of  subject 
indexes,  it  can  not  be  considered  in  perfect  order  without  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  papers  in  the  file  itself. 

The  modern  system  of  filing  correspondence  is.  in  fact,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  card-index  principle  to  the  filing  of  letters.  It  is  surpris¬ 
ing  to  find  in  how  many  offices  of  the  Government  where  vertical 
filing  is  employed  that  there  is  but  little  conception  of  in  possibilities. 
An  alphabetic  or  numeric  system  of  arranging  folders  is  frequently 
regarded  as  all  that  can  be  done,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
possibilities  of  the  system  are  as  broad  and  comprehensive  as  those 
of  the  card-index  system.  There  is  no  reason  why  correspondence 
may  not  be  sectionalized  and  classified  just  as  satisfactorily  as  the 
cards  in  the  card  drawer.  While  the  system  in  some  of  its  ramifica¬ 
tions  can  be  made  very  complex,  it  is  only  necessary  to  learn  the  few 
simple  particulars  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  system  to  work  a  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  correspondence  itself  as  well  as  of  the  cards  in  the 
ind.ex. 

THE  DECIMAL  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  subject  of  classification  in  its  broad  sense  has  attracted  the 
notice  of  scholars  and  practical  men  alike,  in  respect  of  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  knowledge,  for  several  hundred  years,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  nineteenth  century  that  schemes  of  systematic  library  classifica¬ 
tion  came  into  use.  and  it  is  only  within  the  past  10  years  that  con¬ 
sideration  has  been  given  to  the  classification  of  correspondence. 

In  several  railroad  and  industrial  corporations,  as  well  as  in  a  few 
offices  of  the  Government,  a  subjective  classification  of  correspondence 
based  upon  the  Dewey  decimal  system  of  library  classification  has 
been  placed  in  successful  operation.  This  system,  which  is  the  most 
extensively  used  of  all  schemes  of  systematic  library  classification, 
was  devised  in  1873  by  Melvil  Dewey.  His  method  divides  human 
knowledge  into  10  classes,  to  which  numbers  are  assigned  as  follows: 

0.  General  works. 

1.  Philosophy. 

2.  Religion. 

3.  Sociology. 

4.  Theolc^y. 

5.  Natural  science. 

6.  Useful  arts. 

7.  Fine  arts. 

8.  Literature. 

9.  History. 

29147—12 - 2 
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Each  of  the  above  classes  is  divided  into  10  divisions,  and  each 
division  into  10  sections.  The  books  are  arranged  on  the  shelves  in 
simple  numerical  order,  all  class  numbers  being  decimal.  Since  each 
subject  has  a  definite  number,  all  books  on  any  subject  must  stand 

together.  , 

Applying  this  system  to  the  correspondence  ol  a  telephone  com¬ 
pany.  for  example,  we  have  the  following  as  examples  of  the  main 

classes : 

000  General. 

100  Executive. 

200  Finance  and  accounts. 

300  Construction. 

400  Equipment. 

500  Operation. 

600  Rates.  . 

Each  of  the  above  general  classes  is  susceptible  of  further  subdi¬ 
vision  by  the  employment  of  additional  digits.  For  example,  the 
heading  “300  Construction”  is  subdivided  as  follows: 

300  Construction. 

310  Real  estate. 

320  Pole  lines. 

330  Circuits,  loops,  phantoms,  etc. 

340  Conduits. 

350  Poles,  wires,  etc. 

360  Cables. 

370  Private  lines,  wire,  etc. 

No.  310  is  subdivided  thus: 

310  Real  estate,. 

310.1  Purchase  of  property. 

310.2  Construction  of  new  buildings. 

310.3  Maintenance  of  real  estate. 

And  No.  310.2  is  subdivided  as  follows: 

310.2  Construction  of  new  buildings. 

310.21  Plans  and  specifications. 

310.22  Contracts  for  new  buildings. 

310.23  Interior  appointments. 

No.  310.23  has  these  subdivisions: 

310.23  Interior  appointments. 

310.231  Furnishing. 

310.232  Heating  plant. 

310.233  Lighting. 

And  No.  310.233  is  subdivided  into: 

310.233  Lighting. 

310.233.1  Electric  wiring. 

310.233.2  Gas  fixtures. 

310.233.3  Oil. 

The  process  can  be  continued  ad  infinitum  regardless  of  the  diver- 
sit}7  of  the  subjects  or  minutiae  of  detail  involved. 

The  advantages  of  the  decimal  system  as  applied  to  correspondence 
files  are: 

1.  It  can  be  applied  with  ease  to  the  most  varied  subjects,  and 
the  most  minute  details  can  be  classified  by  a  few  figures  which 
represent  their  relationship  and  show  their  dependence  upon  or 
subordination  to  one  another. 
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-•  When  any  new  topic  arises,  it  is  always  closely  related  to  some 
other  existing  head  and  connecting  it  with  the  nearest  head  by 
adding  a  decimal  place  makes  abundant  room  for  the  newcomer. 
The  system  is  thus  capable  of  unlimited  expansion  and  can  never 
break  down  for  lack  of  room  for  growth. 

3.  Xot  only  are  all  papers  on  one  subject  found  together,  but 
the  most  nearly  allied  subjects  precede  and  follow,  they  in  turn  being 
preceded  and  followed  by  other  allied  subjects  as  far  as  practicable. 

4.  Correspondence  on  allied  subjects  is  sure  to  be  separated 
sooner  or  later  in  every  file  arranged  on  the  common  plan  unless  it  be 
frequently  rearranged  and  reindexed,  and  the  great  amount  of  labor 
involved  renders  it  impracticable  and  very  undesirable. 

5.  The  numbers  tell  of  each  letter  or  file  of  correspondence  both 
what  it  is  and  where  it  is. 

6.  While  the  total  file  numbers  used  may  be  quite  large,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  a  file  arranged  upon  the  decimal  system  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  but  10  numbers,  namely,  zero  to  9,  inclusive;  the  other 
numbers  being  subdivisions  of  these  10  general  heads  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  the  file  clerk  in  placing  the  papers  in  the  file  in  a  systematic 
manner  so  that  they  can  be  quickly  located  when  wanted. 

7.  Correspondence  can  be  readily  located  without  reference  to  the 
subject  index. 

Monetary  saving  possible— Whde  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  mon¬ 
etary  saving  which  would  be  effected  if  the  files  in  the  offices  of  the 
executive  departments  were  placed  upon  a  subjective  basis  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  principles  of  classification  above  set  forth,  it  is  believed 
that  the  direct  saving  on  this  score  would  amount  to  not  less  than 
8200.000  a  year,  while  the  indirect  saving  from  the  standpoint  of 
better  organization  of  working  materials  would  undoubtedly  tend  to 
increase  that  sum. 

Subjective  classification  would  in  many  instances,  if  the  experience 
of  railroad  and  commercial  concerns  is  any  guide,  be  followed  by  a 
discontinuance  of  a  very  large  part  of  the  recording  and  indexing  of 
incoming  and  outgoing  correspondence.  The  cost  in  the  executive 
departments  of  this  operation  is  S536.654.50  in  salaries  alone,  and 
8.000.000  cards  and  800.000  pages  of  book  records  are  filled  annually. 
While  it  would  be  speculative  to  estimate  the  amount  which  would  be 
saved  by  the  introduction  of  a  subject  classification  for  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  executive  departments,  so  far  as  the  operation  of 
recording  and  indexing  correspondence  is  concerned,  this  mav  be 
said :  If  the  cost  of  recording  and  indexing  correspondence  in  all  the 
executive  departments  could  be  reduced  so  as  to  equal  in  ratio  the 
expense  sustained  by  the  two  most  recently  created  departments, 
which  for  that  reason  may  be  assumed  to  have  the  most  modem 
methods  installed,  the  saving  in  this  operation  alone  would  amount 
to  8200,000  per  annum.  It  is  pertinent  to  remark  here  that  one  de¬ 
partment  receiving  but  one-twentieth  of  the  number  of  communica¬ 
tions  received  in  all  the  executive  departments  sustains  37  per  cent 
of  the  total  expense  of  recording  and  -  indexing  incoming  corre¬ 
spondence. 

REGISTERS  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Growing  out  of  the  imperfections  of  present  filing  systems,  many 
offices  have  come  to  use  what  is  known  as  the  ‘‘record  of  correspond- 
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ence/'  being  a  complete  record  of  every  letter  passing  in  and  out  of 

the  office.  ,  .  , 

An  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  these  records  are  used  may  be  had 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  800,000  pages  of  such  records  are  filled  each 
year  in  the  executive  departments  at  Washington.  It  is  believed  that 
with  the  installation  of  modern  filing  systems  the  necessity  for  these 
book  registers  will  disappear. 

THE  PRESS  COPY  VERSUS  THE  CARBON  COPY. 

Bv  the  almost  universal  practice  of  business  concerns  the  carbon 
copy  has  supplanted  the  press  copy  as  a  record  of  outgoing  corre¬ 
spondence.  A  number  of  offices  in  the  Government  have  adopted 
the  same  course  and  use  the  carbon  copy  exclusively,  but  most  of 
them  still  adhere  to  the  press-copy  method. 

In  studying  the  question  of  the  relative  economy  and  efficiency  of 
the  carbon  and  press  copy  as  a  record  of  outgoing  correspondence, 
the  following  considerations  have  more  or  less  importance: 

1.  Permanency. 

2.  Economy. 

3.  Adaptability. 

(a)  As  facilitating  dispatch  of  mail. 

(b)  From  standpoint  of  appearance  and  neatness. 

(e)  From  standpoint  of  saving  time  of  executive  and  corre¬ 
spondence  clerks. 

1.  PERMANENCY. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  reports  of  tests  of  inks,  type¬ 
writer  ribbons,  and  carbon  papers,  made  by  chemists,  both  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  employ  and  elsewhere,  it  is  believed  that  an  indelible  copy 
can  not  be  obtained  from  a  typewriter  ribbon,  since  copying  inks  are 
more  or  less  fugitive  and  many  press  copies  if  exposed  to  the  light 
for  any  length  of  time  become  dim  or  fade  entirely  away.  Even 
under  the  best  conditions  the  press  copy  fades  after  40  to  50  years, 
whereas  the  carbon  copy  makes  a  permanent  nonfading  record.  The 
effect  of  this  fading  quality  of  the  press-copy  record  has  not  yet  dis¬ 
played  itself  with  sufficient  force  to  be  a  pronounced  factor,  since 
the  typewriter  has  been  in  use  only  about  35  or  40  years. 

2.  ECONOMY. 

Consideration  of  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  is 
somewhat  difficult,  since  in  nearly  every  office  a  different  method  is 
pursued  in  press  copying  letters.  In  the  executive  departments, 
however,  the  part  of  the  salaries  proportionate  to  the  time  spent  by 
employees  in  press  copying  letters  amounts  to  $31,080.46  per  annum, 
according  to  the  statements  made  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
commission  on  the  subject  of  handling  and  filing  correspondence. 

The  average  500-page  press  copy  book,  according  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  schedule,  costs  $1.33.  It  is  a  conservative  estimate  that  one- 
half  dozen  press-copy  cloths  costing  28  cents  a  dozen  are  used  up  in 
copying  1,000  letters.  Therefore  the  average  cost  for  materials  per 
1,000  letters  is  $2.80. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  estimated  that  05  sheets  of  carbon  paper 
will  suffice  to  make  1.000  carbon  copies.  The  cost  of  65  sheets, 
according  to  the  Government  schedule,  is  22  cents.  One  thou¬ 
sand  sheets  of  manila  paper,  without  letterhead  printed  thereon, 
can  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of  34  cents.  The  total  ot  these  two  items 
is  56  cents  a  thousand  copies,  as  compared  with  a  cost  of  32.80  for 
press  copy  books  and  copy  cloths,  a  saving  in  cost  for  material  in 
favor  of  the.  carbon-copy  method  of  32.24  a  thousand.  Applying 
this  rate  to  the  14,000,000  communications  which,  it  appears  from 
the  reports  submitted  by  the  executive  departments  upon  the  subject 
of  handling  and  filing  correspondence,  are  press  copied  annually,  the 
amount  of  the  saving  to  be  effected  is  over  831.000.  There  are  very 
few  offices  where  the  carbon  copy  is  not  taken  as  well  as  press  copy; 
so  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  press  copy  is  an  additional  record  which 
in  most  cases  could  be  abolished  without  the  substituted  expense  of 
taking  the  carbon  copv.  In  those  offices  where,  due  to  some  peculiar 
conditions,  a  chronological  record  of  outgoing  correspondence  is 
imperative,  an  additional  carbon  copy  could  be  taken  and  preserved 
in  chronological  order. 

By  discontinuing  press  copving  the  space  now  occupied  by  press- 
copy  outfits  becomes  available  for  other  purposes.  The  amount  of 
space  varies,  but  it  is  a  conservative  estimate  that  an  average  of 
100  square  feet  of  working  space  is  consumed  by  the  press- 
copying  outfit  in  each  office,  not  to  mention  the  space  required  tor 
filing  the  bound  press-copy  books.  This  storage  space  is  constantly 
growing  on  account  of  the  accumulation  of  press-copy  books.  When 
it  is  considered  that  space  in  Government  buildings  is  worth  on  the 
average  more  than  50  cents  a  square  foot,  this  factor  becomes  of 
importance. 

3.  ADAPTABILITY. 

(a)  From  standpoint  of  facilitating  dispatch  of  mail. — By  the  use 
of  carbon  copies  the  original  is  ready  to  mail  the  minute  it  is  signed, 
so  that  mail  signed  late  in  the  day  may  be  dispatched  the  same  day 
without  requiring  overtime  work  on  the  part  of  any  employee,  while 
papers  signed  earlier  may  catch  an  earlier  mail  or  be  earlier  trans¬ 
mitted  to  another  office.  This  is  a  distinct  increase  in  efficiency. 

(b)  From  standpoint  of  appearance  and  neatness. — In  making  carbon 
copies  a  record-ink  ribbon  and  a  record-ink  carbon  may  be  used,  giv¬ 
ing  a  clear,  neat,  clean  appearance  to  both  original  and  file  copies. 
A  copving  ribbon  gives  a  smeary  appearance,  the  ink  rubs  off  on  the 
hands  before  copying,  it  is  more  difficult  to  erase  in  making  correc¬ 
tions,  and  unless  press  copying  is  carefully  done  the  ink  runs  or 
spreads  when  the  letter  is  copied.  The  wetting  of  the  paper  gives  it 
a  wrinkled  appearance,  the  creases  become  set.  and  the  paper  has  a 
tendency  to  curl  or  fold  itself  up  after  being  unfolded  for  reading. 
Envelopes  coming  in  contact  with  recently  copied  letters  often  seal 
themselves  and  must  be  destroyed  and  new  ones  addressed. 

(c)  From  standpoint  of  saving  time  of  executives  and  correspondence 
clerks. — Another  factor  to  consider  is  the  time  and  convenience  of 
officers  and  correspondence  clerks  who  desire  to  read  or  consult  a 
file  of  papers  containing  either  carbon  or  press  copies.  The  carbon 
copy  is  legible,  smooth,  of  sufficient  weight  and  stiffness  to  be  readily 
handled,  whereas  the  press  copy  is  quite  often  illegible,  frequently 
indistinct,  is  liable  to  crumple  on  account  of  the  flimsy  nature  of  the 
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paper  which  necessarily  must  be  used,  and  will  not  stand  up  in  the 
files. 

From  the  standpoint  of  tiling  convenience  the  carbon  cop}"  is 
practically  indispensable  if  vertical  files  are  used,  the  press  copy  being 
so  flimsy  that  it  can  not  well  be  handled  unless  mounted  on  a  paper 
backing. 

THE  DICTATION  MACHINE. 

Guided  by  the  experience  of  large  commercial  concerns  in  the  use 
of  the  dictation  machine,  and  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  such  machines  in  recent  years  has  been  extending  rapidly, 
careful  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  question  of  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  using  the  phonograph  for  the  preparation  of  correspondence 
in  the  Government  service. 

There  appears  to  exist  some  prejudice  against  these  machines  on 
the  part  of  stenographers.  At  least,  such  has  been  the  experience  of 
commercial  concerns  now  using  the  phonograph.  To  cite  one 
example:  A  large  corporation  is  now  using  150  phonographs.  Upon 
the  first  installation  of  the  machines  there  was  such  a  strong  and 
universal  protest  from  the  stenographers  that  very  shortly  after  the 
experiment  was  begun  it  was  found  impossible  to  continue  their  use 
and  the  machines  were  removed.  A  second  trial  on  a  large  scale  wTas 
had,  but  again  the  prejudice  was  sufficient  to  secure  the  removal  of 
the  machines.  Upon  the  third  trial  the  machines  were  adopted. 
And  the  result  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  change.  By  the  present 
phonograph  method  the  average  cost  of  a  letter  is  2.7  cents,  whereas 
by  the  stenographic  method  formerly  employed  the  average  cost  per 
letter  was  4.3  cents.  If  offices  in  the  Government  can  attain  results 
to  be  compared  with  these,  there  can  be  no  argument  against  the 
installation  of  such  machines  throughout  the  service. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  that  the  dictation  machine  is  an 
economical  aid  in  the  preparation  of  correspondence  lies  in  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  largest  railroad  companies  and  industrial  corpora¬ 
tions  in  the  country  are  using  them,  after  careful  test.  It  may  be 
assumed  they  would  not  use  the  phonograph  unless  they  found  it 
more  efficient  and  economical. 

The  dictation  machine  saves  the  time  not  only  of  the  stenographer 
but  of  the  dictator,  and  in  the  latter  respect  is  about  the  only  labor- 
saving  device  that  affects  the  departmental  head  or  executive  per¬ 
sonally.  It  increases  his  efficiency  and  gives  him  concentration  and 
independence  of  action.  All  the  other  time-saving  devices  are  for 
assistants  with  less  valuable  time  and  less  demand  for  executive 
promptness,  privacy,  and  high  efficiency.  To  save  the  time  of  the 
person  who  directs  others  is  of  prime  importance,  and  when  the 
dictation  machine  accomplishes  this  and  at  the  same  time  economizes 
the  time  ol  the  transcriber,  it  becomes  valuable  as  a  piece  of  office 
machinery. 

It  is  not  disputed  that  the  dictation  machine  saves  the  time  of 
the  stenographer;  tests  made  any  where  prove  that,  but  the  saving 
in  the  time  of  the  dictator  is  by  indirect  process  and  is  not  so  easily 
ascertainable  and  demonstrated.  That  executives  are  benefited, 
however,  is  not  open  to  serious  question.  In  the  first  instance-,  the 
executives  may  use  their  spare  moments  between  their  many  inter¬ 
ruptions  to  dictate  correspondence,  orders  to  assistants,  etc.  The 
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experience  of  one  of  the  high  executive  officers  of  a  large  railroad 
company  was  that  the  phonograph  proved  a  great  time  saver  for 
his  assistants.  He  had  15  call  buttons  on  his  desk,  and  before  he 
used  the  phonograph  would  press  a  button,  calling  some  important 
head  from  a  distance  to  receive  a  few  instructions  which  are  now 
typewritten  in  better  form  and  at  a  minimum  expense  through  the 
phonograph.  This  practice  also  eliminates  the  uncertainty  of  verbal 
instructions.  In  fact,  in  many  large  commercial  concerns  it  has  been 
made  the  rule  that  oral  instructions  will  not  be  permitted. 

The  commission  recently  installed  in  its  offices  16  dictation 
machines  for  experimental  purposes.  Careful  record  was  kept  of 
the  rate  of  speed  in  turning  out  work  by  the  phonographic  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  stenographic  method.  The  statistical  result  of  this 
test  is  given  in  the  table  below,  which  shows  for  a  period  of  10  weeks 
the  weekly  output  and  the  rate  of  speed  by  each  method. 


Period  10  weeks,  Aug.  14  to  Nor.  4). 

Stenographic-  work. 

Number  ol  Words  per 
words,  i  minute. 

Phonographic-  work. 

Number  of  Words  per 
words.  minute. 

First  week . 

20.328 

28+ 

65.260 

22+ 

Second  week . 

11.112 

24+ 

28.812 

20+ 

Third  week . 

11.26S 

20+ 

54.612 

35+ 

Fourth  week . 

12.012 

18-e 

40.884 

27+ 

Fifth  week . 

8.652 

29 

55.932 

:«+ 

Sixth  week . 

26.544 

1«+ 

13.008 

50+ 

Seventh  week .  . . 

23. 124 

24- 

60.096 

45+ 

Eighth  week . . . 

26.  4M 

21  + 

18.624 

61+ 

Ninth  week . 

38. 44* 

23+ 

54  548 

49+ 

Tenth  week . 

18,778 

28+ 

30.018 

41  + 

Total  averages  for  10  weeks . 

22+ 

38+ 

Total  averages  for  first  5  weeks . . 

23+ 

28+ 

Total  averages  for  last  5  week® . 

21  + 

49+ 

An  examination  of  this  table  discloses  a  constant  improvement  in 
speed  by  the  dictation-machine  operators,  while  the  rate  of  output 
by  the  stenographic  operators  remained  stationary.  At  the  outset, 
however,  the  test  disclosed  no  saving;  in  fact,  the  rate  of  speed  of  the 
stenographers  was  greater  than  that  of  the  dictation-machine  oper¬ 
ators.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  comparison  was  between 
experts  and  novices.  The  stenographers  had  had  from  1  to  10  years' 
experience,  whereas  but  one  of  those  engaged  in  the  phonographic 
test  had  ever  before  used  a  dictation  machine.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions  any  improvement  whatever  in  speed  by  the  operators  of  the 
dictation  machine  over  the  stenographers  is  significant  and  a  promise 
of  a  very  great  improvement  as  fast  as  the  machine  operators  become 
accustomed  to  the  machines  and  expert  in  their  use.  If,  at  the  outset, 
the  novices  using  the  dictation  machine  can  produce  as  much  work 
as  the  expert  stenographers  the  economy  of  the  phonograph  is 
demonstrated.  The  stenographers  in  the  continuation  of  the  test 
are  not  likely  to  increase  their  speed,  but  an  increase  in  the  output 
of  the  phonographic  operators  is  inevitable. 

As  proof  of  the  above  statement,  it  will  be  noted  from  the  preceding 
table  that,  comparing  the  output  of  the  first  five  weeks  of  the  test 
with  that  of  the  last  five  weeks,  the  rate  of  speed  of  the  stenographers 
decreased  S  per  cent,  while  the  rate  of  the  dictation-machine  opera¬ 
tors  increased  73  per  cent,  and  that  during  the  latter  period  the  output 
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of  the  dictation-machine  operators  was  at  a  rate  of  speed  125  per  cent 
greater  than  that  maintained  by  the  stenographers. 

A  number  of  offices  in  the  executive  departments  have  installed 
dictation  machines  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  trial.  . 

In  connection  with  these  tests  careful  statistical  records  are  being 
kept  to  show  the  comparative  speed  at  which  work  is  produced  by 
means  of  the  phonographic  and  stenographic  methods.  The  same 
difficulties  which  confronted  the  commercial  concerns  are  being  met 
with,  but  as  the  result  of  persevering  efforts  and  excellent  cooperation 
from  those  interested  in  the  subject  in  the  executive  departments,  fail- 
trials  and  accurate  statements  of  results  are  expected. 

In  one  of  the  large  divisions  of  an  executive  department  30 
machines  were  installed  for  the  purpose  of  a  test  which  lasted  two 
months.  Before  the  test  was  undertaken  a  complete  record  of  the 
time  spent  by  stenographers  at  the  desks  of  correspondence  clerks  and 
others  in  connection  with  the  taking  of  dictation,  together  with  the 
time  consumed  in  transcribing  the  same,  was  maintained  for  a  month. 
This  record  showed  that  the  output  of  the  stenographers  of  this  divi¬ 
sion  during  the  time  actually  engaged  in  stenographic  and  transcribing 
work  was  at  the  rate  of  14.67  words  a  minute. 

During  the  succeeding  seven  weeks  the  method  of  producing  corre¬ 
spondence  was  changed  to  the  phonographic,  and  a  like  record  was 
kept.  This  record  showed  that  the  output  of  23  operators,  amount¬ 
ing  to  730,504  words  of  letters,  etc.,  produced  in  693  working  hours, 
was  at  the  rate  of  17.56  words  a  minute,  or  an  increase  in  rate  of 
approximately  20  per  cent. 

The  above  figures,  however,  do  not  set  forth  with  complete  justice 
to  the  dictation  machines  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  two 
methods,  since  in  the  case  of  (he  stenographers  they  had  had  years 
of  experience,  whereas  none  of  them  had  ever  before  used  the  dicta¬ 
tion  machine.  For  this  reason,  at  the  outset,  the  rate  of  output  by 
means  of  the  dictation  machine  was  very  low;  in  fact,  it  was  lower 
than  the  rate  of  output  by  the  stenographic  method.  As  the  test 
progressed,  however,  the  increase  of  rate  of  output  was  pronounced 
and  steady,  so  that,  while  the  rate  was  only  14  words  a  minute  during 
the  first  week,  during  the  seventh  or  last  week  of  the  test  the  rate  was 
over  32  words  a  minute,  this  last  rate  showing  an  increase  over  the 
stenographic  method  of  more  than  100  per  cent.  It  is  confidently 
believed  that  the  rate  of  output  by  the  dictation-machine  method 
would  have  increased  still  more,  but  as  the  test  had  already  lasted 
seven  weeks  and  the  results  seemed  to  be  conclusive,  it  was  not 
regarded  necessary  to  continue  the  trial  longer. 

The  statistics  kept  showed  only  the  saving  in  time  or  the  increase 
of  output  by  the  stenographers,  ft  took  no  account  of  the  saving 
in  time  which  accrued  to  the  dictators,  whose  time  is  more  valuable, 
on  account  of  their  higher  compensation,  but  impossible  to  measure 
in  a  true  comparison  with  the  stenographic  method  on  account  of  the 
following  circumstances:  1  he  difference  of  method  by  the  dictator 
in  using  the  stenographer  and  the  dictation  machine  is  radical.  The 
usual  practice  by  the  former  method  is  for  the  dictator  to  take  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  cases,  go  over  them,  prepare  in  each  case  the  reply  he 
intends  to  make,  after  which  he  calls  the  stenographer  and  proceeds 
with  his  dictation.  By  this  time  the  dictator  has  in  his  mind  some 
20  to  30  replies,  but  he  has  read  so  many  letters  and  consulted  so 
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many  papers  in  connection  with  them  that  it  is  obvious  in  the  second 
going  over  of  his  mail,  he  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  lose  more  «>r  less 
time  in  recalling  important  points  in  the  case,  which,  of  course, 
necessitates  a  review  of  the  papers.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  state 
that  by  tliis  method  some  5  or  10  per  cent  of  the  dictator's  time  is 
lost,  besides  the  time  of  the  stenographer,  who  is  compelled  to  sit 
idly  by  while  such  review  work  is  being  done. 

By  the  use  of  the  dictation  machine,  however,  no  time  is  lost  in 
reading  papers  or  files  the  second  time.  The  machine  being  near  the 
desk  of  the  dictator,  as  each  case  is  prepared  in  the  first  place  the  reply 
is  dictated  and  disposed  of.  The  result  is  a  letter  prepared  fresh 
from  the  mind  of  the  dictator,  whereas  by  the  stenographic  method 
the  letter  is  dictated  a  considerable  time  after  preparation  and  must 
necessarily  suffer,  both  in  direct  application  to  the  case  as  well  as 
in  diction. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  division  where  the  above 
test  was  had  is  contained  in  Exhibit  A. 

In  order  to  furnish  a  concise  view  of  the  comparative  results  of  the 
two  methods,  the  table  given  below  shows  the  rate  of  output  during 
five  weeks  by  the  stenographic  method  and  the  rate  of  output 
of  each  of  the  seven  weeks  during  the  period  of  the  phonographic 
test,  showing  also  in  respect  of  the  phonographic  test  the  percentage 
of  increase  in  rate  of  output  of  each  week  over  the  week  next  pre¬ 
ceding.  The  figures  disclose  a  steady  increase  in  output  by  the 
phonographic  method,  although  at  the  outset  the  rate  was  somewhat 
below  that  of  the  stenographers,  thus  showing  beyond  contradiction, 
so  far  as  the  work  of  that  division  was  concerned,  twice  the  amount 
of  correspondence  could  be  produced  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

Table  showing  average  number  of  words  per  minute  written  by  stenographic  wiethod  and  by 
phonographic  method  by  the  stenographic  force  of  the  Rural  Free  Deli  eery.  Post  Office 
Department,  for  fixe  weels,  1911. 
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The  head  of  this  division  has  recommended  the  purchase  of  14 
dictation  machines,  finding  as  a  result  of  the  installation  he  can 
reduce  his  force  immediately  by  six  persons,  at  a  saving  in  salaries  of 
over  $6,000  per  annum. 

Monetary  saving  possible. — If  the  dictation  machine  were  used  in 
all  cases  where  possible  in  the  executive  departments  in  Washington, 
with  a  resulting  reduction  in  cost  of  producing  correspondence  at  a 
rate  only  half  that  attained  in  commercial  concerns,  the  saving 
would  be  more  than  $500,000  a  year. 

The  average  cost  of  preparing  a  communication  in  the  executive 
departments,  as  shown  by  the  figures  submitted  by  those  depart¬ 
ments  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  commission  on  the  subject  of 
handling  correspondence,  is  11.5  cents  for  communications  of  all 
kinds.  This  figure  includes  letters,  printed  forms,  circulars,  etc. 
We  are  dealing  now,  however,  only  with  typewritten  letters.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  cost  of  producing  typewritten  letters  is 
very  much  more  than  1 1 .5  cents  each,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this 
statement  11.5  cents  a  letter  will  be  taken  as  the  basis.  In  some  of 
the  largest  railroad  systems  in  the  United  States  the  average  cost 
of  producing  a  letter  by  the  stenographic  method  was  5|  cents. 
After  the  introduction  of  the  voice- writing  machine  it  was  found 
that  the  cost  of  production  was  reduced  over  50  per  cent.  Assuming 
that  the  introduction  of  the  phonograph  as  a  means  of  producing 
correspondence  in  the  Government  service  will  effect  a  saving  of,  not 
50  per  cent,  as  was  the  experience  of  several  large  railroads  and 
industrial  corporations,  but  25  per  cent  only,  we  would  have  a  saving 
of  2.875  cents  for  each  letter.  Applying  this  rate  to  the  18,600,000 
letters  written  by  stenographers  in  the  executive  departments  at 
Washington,  the  saving  per  annum  would  amount  to  over  $500,000. 

MAILING  MACHINERY. 

In  some  departments  a  very  large  amount  of  circular  matter  is 
issued,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  folded,  enveloped  and  addressed 
by  hand.  By  the  introduction  of  modern  addressing  and  mailing 
m  i  •  linery  the  clerical  labor  now  spent  on  such  work  could  be  reduced 
to  a  great,  extent  with  economical  results. 

TIIE  WINDOW  ENVELOPE. 

This  envelope  has  a  portion  of  the  face  transparent,  so  that  by 
folding  and  inserting  the  letter  or  other  inclosure  in  a  certain  way 
the  name  and  mailing  address  as  given  on  the  inclosure  are  shown 
through  the  transparent  portion. 

This  envelope  accomplishes  two  main  things:  First,  it  insures  abso¬ 
lute  accuracy  of  address,  since  the  address  in  the  letter  serves  as  the 
address  of  the  envelope;  second,  it  effects  the  elimination  of  the 
clerical  operation  of  addressing  envelopes. 

The  window  envelope  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special  report, 
which  was  submitted  to  the  President  December  4,  1911,  and  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Congress  February  5,  1912  (S.  Doc.  No.  293.) 
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REARRANGEMENT  OF  FORM  BLANKS. 

One  question  which  is  receiving  attention  in  connection  with  the 
handling  of  correspondence  is  whether  the  arrangement  of  forms 
which  are  partially  printed  or  multigraphed  and  designed  to  be  filled 
in  by  the  typewriter  can  not  be  improved  so  that  the  information 
which  is  now  entered  in  scattered  places  may  be  concentrated  in  one 
place.  Such  an  arrangement  of  form  blanks  will  save  time  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  and  major  reason  is  that  the  reviewing  officer  or 
employee  can  see  at  a  glance,  because  the  inserted  information  is  com¬ 
pact,  everything  he  desires  to  see  without  losing  time  reading  any  of 
the  printed  part  of  the  form.  The  second  and  minor  reason  is  that 
the  stenographer  can  fill  in  a  form  very  much  more  rapidly  if  the 
information  is  concentrated  in  one  part  than  if  he  has  to  skip  from 
place  to  place  to  insert  each  item. 

ELIMINATION  OF  SALUTATION  AND  COMPLIMENTARY  CLOSE. 

The  reports  from  the  executive  departments  on  the  subject  of 
handling  and  filing  correspondence  show  that  there  are  dictated  to 
stenographers  in  the  executive  departments  of  the  Government  at 
Washington  approximately  18.600,000  communications  annually.  It 
is  believed  to  be  a  reasonable  estimate  that  three-fourths  of  this 
number  are 1  ‘service  ’’  communications — that  is  to  say.  correspondence 
between  Government  offices  and  employees.  The  production  of  this 
enormous  quantity  of  correspondence  consumes  a  large  part  of  the 
time  of  officers  and  employees,  and  any  reduction  in  the  bulk  thereof 
or  simplification  or  abbreviation  of  methods,  no  matter  how  slight, 
will  efiect  a  saving  quite  large  hi  amount. 

The  elements  of  a  letter,  in  the  order  in  which  the}-  customarily 
appear,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  title  and  location  of  the  person  or  office  from  which  the 

letter  emanates. 

2.  The  date. 

3.  The  name,  title,  and  location  of  the  person  addressed. 

4.  The  salutation. 

5.  The  body  of  the  communication. 

6.  The  complimentary  close. 

7.  The  signature. 

8.  The  title  of  the  person  signing. 

The  essential  elements  of  a  letter  are  the  date,  the  person  from 
whom  or  office  from  which  the  letter  emanates,  the  person  to  whom 
the  letter  is  sent,  the  body  of  the  communication,  and  the  signature. 
The  salutation  and  the  complimentary  close  add  nothing  to  the  letter 
from  the  standpoint  of  transacting  the  business  of  the  Govermnent. 
These  elements,  serving  no  practical  purpose,  could  be  eliminated 
without  detriment  to  the  public  business  and  at  a  considerable  saving 
of  time  and  expense. 

The  other  elements  in  a  letter,  being  essential,  can  not  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  but  they  can  be  much  abbreviated.  For  instance,  the  title 
of  the  person  from  whom  the  communication  emanates  is  usually 
stated  twice,  namely,  on  the  letterhead  and  below  the  signature. 
Stating  this  information  once  serves  the  practical  purpose  of  the 
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letter.  Furthermore,  the  title  of  the  official  to  whom  the  letter  is 
sent,  frequently  long  and  usually  spelled  out  in  full,  could  be  abbre¬ 
viated  and  time  as  well  as  space  be  saved.  This  idea  is  best  explained 
by  setting  forth  a  hypothetical  case,  comparing  the  present  pro¬ 
cedure  with  that  proposed.  Say,  for  example,  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  desired  to  instruct  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General  to 
have  prepared  for  his  consideration  a  statement  showing  the  total 
weight  of  second-class  matter  at  first-class  post  offices  in  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911.  Under  the  present 
practice  a  letter  in  the  following  form  would  be  written: 

Hon.  James  J.  Britt,  October  9.  1911. 

Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

Sir:  Please  have  prepared  for  my  consideration  a  statement  showing  the  total  weight 
of  second-class  matter  mailed  at  United  States  post  offices  of  the  first  class  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911. 

Very  respectfully,  F.  H.  Hitchcock, 

Postmaster  General. 

Eliminating  the  salutation  and  the  complimentary  close,  and  writ¬ 
ing  the  title  only  of  the  person  addressed,  the  letter  would  read  as 
follow's: 

October  9,  1911 . 

Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General:  # 

Please  have  prepared  for  my  consideration  a  statement  showing  the  total  weight  of 
second-class  matter  mailed  at  PTnited  States  post  offices  of  the  first  class  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911. 

Hitchcock. 

The  third  method,  representing  the  extreme  of  abbreviation  and 
simplicity,  but  omitting  nothing  which  would  serve  a  practical  pur¬ 
pose,  W'ould  be  as  follows: 

October  9,  1911. 

TinRD  Asst.: 

Please  have  prepared  for  my  consideration  a  statement  showing  the  total  weight  of 
second-class  matter  mailed  at  United  States  post  offices  of  the  first  class  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1911. 

Hitchcock. 

Every  practical  purpose  of  the  direction  of  the  Postmaster  General 
to  his  Third  Assistant  is  subserved  by  condensing  the  communication 
in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  third  example.  By  the  third  method, 
the  equivalent  of  13  words  is  saved  over  the  first  method. 

That  this  proposition  is  not  merely  theoretical  is  seen  by  the  fact 
that  several  foreign  Governments  in  some  of  their  large  departments 
have  actually  eliminated  from  their  correspondence  the  salutation 
and  complimentary  close  as  wrell  as  abbreviated  the  titles  of  their 
public  officers.  In  the  United  States  some  large  corporations  are 
doing  the  same  thing.  One  of  the  greatest  railroad  companies  in 
America  is  simplifying  its  correspondence  to  the  extent  of  eliminating 
the  salutation  and  complimentary  close  as  well  as  using  the  initials 
of  the  individual  from  whom  the  letter  emanates  and  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  in  correspondence  within  certain  divisions  of  its  service. 
This  is  being  done  as  an  experiment  and  is  meeting  with  such  success 
that  its  use  now  bids  fair  to  be  extended  all  over  the  system. 

In  the  German  Navy,  as  well  as  in  our  own  Navy  Department, 
the  salutation  and  complimentary  close  are  omitted  from  communi- 
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cations  within  the  service,  and  the  signing  officer  writes  his  last  name 
only  with  omission  of  title  below  the  signature.  In  the  French 
Army  practically  the  same  rule  is  followed.  In  the  British  Navy 
simplification  and  abbreviation  have  been  carried  further  than  is  here 
proposed.  For  example,  in  correspondence  within  the  office  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (the  highest  officer  in  that  service)  he 
does  even  less  than  sign  the  last  name.  That  official  signs  only  the 
initial  letter  of  his  last  name,  on  the  ground  that  time  is  too  valuable 
for  an  officer  of  such  rank  to  spend  any  greater  part  than  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  in  signing  his  name.  Authoritative  approval  of  mat¬ 
ters  is  all  that  is  desired  and  that  is  secured  by  attaching  his  initial 
to  the  communication  or  order. 

The  War  Department,  in  recognition  of  the  substantial  advantage 
to  be  secured  by  the  elimination  of  useless  ceremonial  forms  in  its 
correspondence,  has  directed,  by  way  of  experiment,  that  all  cere¬ 
monial  forms  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  letters,  such  as  ‘'Sir.'’  “I 
have  the  honor,”  “I  would  respectfully,”  “Very  respectfully,”  etc., 
shall  be  omitted,  and  that  the  official  designation  of  the  writer  and 
the  name  of  the  official  or  person  addressed  shall  be  written  upon 
one  line,  thus: 

"Chief  Commissary  to  Adjutant  General.” 

CONCLUSION. 

The  preceding  figures  setting  forth  the  possible  saving  which  could 
be  attained  if  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  were  put  into 
effect  are  based  mainly  upon  the  reports  furnished  to  the  commission 
by  the  executive  departments.  They  take  no  account  of  the  saving 
which  could  be  effected  by  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  in 
the  independent  governmental  establishments  and  the  branches  out¬ 
side  of  Washington,  where  there  exists  an  administrative  and  clerical 
service  considerably  larger  than  that  in  Washington.  If  these 
improvements  were  extended  throughout  the  Government  service, 
both  in  Washington  and  elsewhere,  the  saving  would  reach  a  very 
much  higher  figure  than  heretofore  stated. 

The  further  prosecution  of  the  inquiry,  and  the  development  of 
methods  based  upon  the  above  conclusions,  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  special  committees  operating  independently  of  each  other. 
Although  the  commission  has  representatives  on  every  one  of  the 
committees,  the  determination  of  the  general  method  of  pursuing 
the  subject  rests  with  the  majority  of  each  special  committee.  It 
may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  recommendations  of  the  commit¬ 
tees  so  far  made  have  been  in  exact  consonance  with  the  general  con¬ 
clusions  reached  by  the  commission  on  the  subject  and  that  these 
conclusions  have  been  embodied  in  the  committees'  reports  without 
dissent.  This  uniform  attitude  of  the  committees  is  disclosed  in  the 
reports  made  by  them  in  regard  to  the  following  departments:  Xa  y, 
Tieasury,  Agriculture,  and  Post  Office,  which  are  made  a  part  of  tiiis 
report  as  appendixes  B.  C,  D.  and  E. 

The  w  ork  of  devising  improved  methods  is  proceeding  satisfactorily 
in  the  executive  departments  and  with  as  much  dispatch  as  circum¬ 
stances  make  possible. 
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RESULTS  SO  FAR  ATTAINED. 

Since  the  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  handling  and  filing  correspond¬ 
ence  was  entered  upon,  a  number  of  changes  in  methods  of  handling 
correspondence  and  in  filing  systems  have  been  made  in  conformity 
with  the  recommendations  herein  stated.  Many  of  these  changes 
are  attributable,  directly  or  indirectly,  it  is  believed,  to  the  efforts  of 
the  commission.  It  is  not  possible  at  this  time,  however,  to  ascertain 
the  full  extent  to  which  such  changes  have  been  made,  but  those 
which  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  commission,  or  which  have 
been  effected  in  cooperation  with  the  efforts  of  the  commission,  have 
resulted  in  a  saving  estimated  at  from  $50,000  to  $75,000  per  annum. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  February  13,  1912. 


Exhibit  A. 

January  16,  1912. 

The  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  beiow,  with  the  suggest  ion  that  it  be  transmitted 
to  the  chief  clerk  of  the  department  for  his  information,  a  report  concerning  the  use  of 
phonographs  in  the  Division  of  Rural  Mails. 

During  the  months  of  October  and  November  last,  at  the  request  of  the  President’s 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficienc)',  I  undertook  to  determine  by  experiments 
the  practicability  of  preparing  correspondence  by  means  of  the  dictating  machine. 
For  this  purpose  30  machines  were  made  available.  *  *  *  I  conceived  that  the 
essence  of  this  question  lay  in  the  fact  whether  by  the  use  of  phonographs  a  greater  or 
les<  amount  of  letters  could  be  produced  in  the  same  period  of  time  than  by  the  sten¬ 
ographic  method.  The  result  was  that  the  phonograph  method  doubled  my  output, 
or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  produced  the  same  output  in  less  than  half  the 
time. 

The  following  was  the  method  of  the  test:  During  the  month  of  September  the  ste¬ 
nographers  of  my  division  were  directed  to  keep  a  record  of  the  time  spent  by  each  at 
the  desk  of  correspondence  clerks  in  connection  with  the  taking  of  dictation,  together 
with  the  time  spent  transcribing  the  same.  This  record  showed  that  the  output  of  12 
stenographers  amounted  to  321.129  words  of  letters,  memoranda,  or  correspondence  of 
like  nature,  in  353  working  hours,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  14.67  words  a  minute. 

During  the  succeeding  seven  weeks  the  method  of  producing  correspondence  was 
changed  to  the  phonographic  and  like  record  was  kept.  This  record  showed  that  the 
output  of  23  operators  amounted  to  730.504  words  of  letters,  etc.,  produced  in  693 
working  hours,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  17.56  words  a  minute,  or  an  increase  in  rate 
of  output  of  approximately  20  per  cent. 

The  above  figures,  however,  do  not  set  forth  -with  complete  justice  to  the  dictating 
machines  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  two  methods,  since,  in  the  case  of  the 
stenographers  they  had  had  years  of  experience,  whereas  none  of  them  had  ever 
before  used  the  dictating  machine.  For  this  reason,  at  the  outset,  the  rate  of  output 
by  means  of  the  dictating  machine  was  very  low:  in  fact,  it  was  lower  than  the  rate 
of  output  by  the  stenographic  method.  As  the  test  was  continued,  however,  the 
increase  of  rate  of  output  was  pronounced  and  steady,  so  that,  while  the  rate  was  only 
14  words  per  minute  during  the  first  week,  during  the  seventh  or  last  week  the  rate 
was  over  32  words  a  minute,  this  last  rate  showing  an  increase  over  the  stenographic 
method  of  more  than  100  per  cent.  In  my  opinion  the  rate  of  ouput  by  the  dicta¬ 
tion-machine  method  would  have  increased  considerably  more,  but  as  the  test  had 
lasted  already  12  weeks  and  the  result  seemed  to  me  to  be  conclusive,  I  did  not  con¬ 
tinue  the  use  of  the  machine  any  longer. 

The  statistics  kept  showed  only  the  saving  in  time  or  the  increase  of  output  by  the 
stenographers.  It  took  no  account  of  the  saving  in  time  which  accrued  to  the  dicta¬ 
tors,  whose  time  of  course  is  more  valuable,  on  account  of  the  higher  salaries  received, 
but  impossible  to  measure  in  a  true  comparison  with  the  stenographic  method,  due 
to  the  following  circumstances:  The  difference  of  method  by  the  dictator  in  using  the 
stenographer  and  the  dictation  machine  is  radical.  The  usual  practice  by  the  former 
method  is  for  the  dictator  to  take  a  succession  of  cases,  go  over  them,  prepare  in  case 
after  case  the  reply  he  intends  to  make,  and  after  his  cases  are  ready  he  calls  the 
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stenographer  and  proceeds  with  his  dictation.  By  the  time  the  dictator  i?  ready  to 
dispose  of  his  correspondence  he  has  got  in  his  mind  from  20  to  50  letters,  but  he  has 
read  so  many  letters  and  consulted  so  many  files  in  connection  with  them  that  it 
is  obvious  in  the  second  going  over  of  his  mail  he  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  lose  more 
or  less  time  in  recalling  important  points  in  the  case,  which,  of  course,  necessitates  a 
second  review  of  the  papers.  I  believe  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say  that  by  this 
method  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  dictator's  time  is  lost,  besides  tiie  time  of  the 
stenographer,  who  is  compelled  to  sit  idly  by  while  such  second  review  work  is  being 
made. 

By  the  use  of  the  talking  machine,  however,  no  time  is  lost  in  reviewing  papers  the 
second  time.  The  talking  machine  being  on  the  desk  of  the  dictator,  as  each  case  is 
prepared  in  the  first  place  a  letter  relating  to  it  is  dictated  and  disposed  of.  The  result, 
by  this  method,  is  a  letter  prepared  fresh  from  the  mind  of  the  dictator,  whereas  the 
other  way  the  letter  is  dictated  after  considerable  time  has  elapsed  and  must  neces¬ 
sarily  suffer  both  in  direct  application  to  the  case  as  well  as  in  diction.  While  the 
saving  of  time  to  the  dictator  by  the  use  of  the  talking  machine  is  apparent  and  con¬ 
siderable,  as  is  evidenced  by  representations  made  by  many  of  the  dictators  to  me  for 
a  continuance  of  the  use  of  the  machine,  it  is  not  possible  to  accurately  measure  it  in 
time.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  there  is  a  material  saving  in  time  to  the 
dictator.  *  *  * 

In  order  to  furnish  a  concise  view  of  the  comparative  results  by  the  two  methods. 

.  the  table  sets  forth  the  rate  of  output  dtiring  the  five  weeks  by  the  stenographic  method 
and  the  rate  of  the  output  for  each  of  the  seven  weeks  during  the  period  of  the  phono¬ 
graphic  test,  showing  in  respect  of  the  phonograph  the  percentage  of  increase  of  rate 
of  output  of  each  week  over  the  week  next  preceding.  Said  table  discloses  a  steady 
increase  in  output  by  the  phonographic  method,  although  at  the  outset  the  rate  was 
slightly  below  that  of  the  stenographers,  thus  showing  beyond  contradiction,  so  far 
as  the  work  of  my  office  is  concerned,  twice  the  amount  of  correspondence  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  same  time. 

RECOMMENDATION. 

With  the  installation  in  this  division  of  a  suitable  number  of  dictating  machines, 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  $2,500,  I  can  reduce  the  force  of  my  division  immediately  by 
six  persons,  which  will  effect  a  saving  in  salaries  of  about  $6,000  per  annum. 

This  recommendation  is  based  upon  a  prospective  increased  efficiency  amounting 
to  but  75  per  cent  of  that  indicated  by  the  statistics  of  the  test,  and  takes  no  account 
of  the  saving  in  tinfe  to  the  dictator  nor  of  the  probable  increase  of  output  which  I 
believe  to  be  inevi table  through  a  continuance  of  the  dictation-machine  work.  It  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  operators  with  only  seven  weeks’  phonograph  experience  can  be 
expected  to  reach  the  summit  of  their  efficiency.  With  the  installation  of  the 
machines  recommended  and  further  practice  by  the  operators  in  their  use,  I  hope  to 
effect  a  further  reduction  in  the  force  of  this  division.  I  am  confident  that  if  the  test 
had  been  continued  several  more  weeks  the  rate  of  output  would  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  increased.  I  am-informed  that  in  the  test  conducted  by  the  President's  Com¬ 
mission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency  with  its  own  operative  force,  after  three  mQnths’ 
experience,  the  rate  of  output  of  the  operators  ranged  from  45  to  55  words  a  minute. 
I  believe  approximately  the  same  result  could  be  obtained  with  my  force. 

The  estimate  of  the  saving  for  the  first  vear  takes  into  consideration  the  initial  outlay 
for  the  purchase  of  the  machines.  After  the  first  year  the  expense  would  include  only 
depreciation  and  the  cost  of  material  used. 

I  further  believe  that  if  the  opportunity  had  presented  itself  for  centralizing  in  one 
section  all  of  the  letter  writing  produced  by  means,  of  the  talking  machines  the 
above  showing  would  have  been  greatly  increased.  I  am  so  firmly  of  the  belief  that 
the  use  of  these  phonographic  dictating  machines  would  be  so  distinctly  in  the  interest 
of  good  administration  that  I  desire  to  urge  the  purchase  of  a  sufficient  number  to  fully 
equip  the  Division  of  Rural  Mails,  as  above  stated.  This  can  be  done  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $2,500.  With  the  installation  of  these  machines  I  am  convinced  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  force  above  stated  can  be  accomplished. 

Respectfully,  George  G.  Thomson. 

Superintendent  Division  of  Dural  Mails. 
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Exhibit  B. 

REPORT  OK  NAVY  DEPARTMENT  COMMITTEE. 

August  11,  1911. 

The  special  committee  of  the  President’s  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency, 
designated  to  make  a  personal  examination  of  existing  conditions  in  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  of  handling  and  filing  correspondence,  submits  the  following  pre¬ 
liminary  recommendation  for  the  consideration  of  the  commission  and  the  committee 
on  economy  and  efficiency  in  that  department. 

The  special  committee  has  held  a  number  of  meetings,  some  of  which  have  been 
attended  by  a  representative  of  the  Navy  Department  committee,  the  chief  clerk  of 
the  department,  and  the  chief  clerks  of  the  various  bureaus  and  offices.  The  members 
of  the  special  committee  have  examined  the  methods  employed  in  handling  and  tiling 
correspondence  in  several  of  the  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  department  and  have  per¬ 
sonally  consulted  with  representatives  of  such  bureaus  and  offices  in  regard  thereto. 
Conditions  have  been  found  which,  it  is  believed,  are  susceptible  of  improvement 
at  once  without  involving  any  radical  change  in  the  general  method  of  conducting 
the  business  of  the  department.  It,  is  therefore  deemed  advisable  to  make  an  interim 
recommendation  in  order  that  the  department  may  immediately  gain  the  benefit  of 
the  changes  suggested.  This  recommendation  is  aimed  to  accomplish  the  following 
results: 

First.  A  t  hange  in  the  system  of  indorsements  in  use  in  the  department  whereby 
the  slip  form  of  indorsements  will  be  discontinued  and  indorsements  written  on 
letter-size  pages. 

Second.  The  discontinuance  of  all  press  copying  and  the  use  of  carbon  copies  in  lieu 
thereof. 

The  committee  is  satisfied  that  a  considerable  saving  in  time  and  expense  can  be 
effected  by  the  adoption  of  these  changes.  They  in  no  way  conflict  or  interfere  with 
any  system  of  indexing,  recording,  or  filing  correspondence  now  in  use  in  fhe  depart¬ 
ment,  or  with  any  system  under  consideration  by  the  commission  or  its  special  com¬ 
mittee,  and  consequent  ly  can  be  placed  in  effect  at  once  without  prejudice  to  the  views 
of  the  departmental  committee  or  any  bureau  or  office  upon  other  questions  which 
have  been  <>r  may  be  suggested  to  or  taken  up  by  the  special  committee  for  discussion. 
No  new  equipment  is  required  nor  expense  involved.  On  the  contrary,  the  existing 
press-copying  outfits  and  books  and  materials  used  in  connection  therewith  can  be 
dispensed  with,  thus  providing  space  for  other  purposes.  Furthermore,  careful  tests 
have  been  made  which  show  that  the  time  of  officers  and  others  spent  in  reading  files 
of  correspondence  will  be  greatly  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  correspondence  will  be 
presented  in  more  compact  form  than  is  the  case  at  present. 

The  special'  committee  believes  it  has  given  consideration  to  every  phase  of  the 
matter  involved  in  the  foregoing  propositions,  the  principal  points  being  as  follows: 

1.  Whether  the  indorsement  system  of  communication  might  not  be  abandoned 
immediately  and  all  communications  be  by  letter. 

2.  Whether  the  slip  form  or  the  letter-size  sheet  form  of  indorsements  is  preferable. 

3.  Whether  more  than  one  indorsement  should  be  placed  on  a  page. 

4.  Whether  the  sheets  should  be  arranged  so  that  the  last  indorsement  will  be  on 
the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  file. 

5.  W  hether  the  subject  of  the  file  should  be  repeated  in  writing  each  indorsement. 

6.  Whether  pro  forma  indorsements  should  not  be  simplified  by  the  use  of  a  route 
card  or  form  on  which  a  simple  notation  could  be  made. 

7.  W  hether  letters  and  indorsements  should  be  written  single  or  double  spaced. 

8.  W  hether  receiving  stamps  should  be  placed  on  the  face  or  the  reverse  of  pages. 

0.  Whether  carbon  or  press  copies  are  the  more  desirable,  considering  their  value  as 
evidence,  the  time  required  for  their  making,  their  neatness,  the  facility  with  which 
they  can  he  handled  as  a  record,  their  permanence  as  a  record,  the  liability  of  errors 
being  uncorrected,  the  cost  of  paper,  etc. 

10.  Whether  more  than  one  record  or  tile  copy  of  outgoing  correspondence  is 
necessary. 

1 1 .  The  grade  and  weight  of  paper  for  original  and  file  copies  of  correspondence. 

12.  Whether  both  sides  of  a  page  could  be  utilized. 

1  pon  these  points  the  special  committee  lias  reached  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  existing  system  of  indorsements  can  not  be  abandoned  at  present,  but  may 
be  curtailed  and  otherwise  improved. 

2.  The  letter-size  form  is  preferable. 

3.  As  many  indorsements  as  possible  should  be  placed  on  a  page. 

4.  The  last  indorsement  should  he  at  the  end  or  bottom  of  the  file. 

5.  The  subject  should  only  be  repeated  where  required  to  identify  the  file  copy. 
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6.  A  route  card  is  not  desirable. 

7.  Letters  and  indorsements  should  be  single  spaced,  with  a  double  space  between 
paragraphs. 

8.  Receiving  stamps  should  be  so  placed  as  not  to  occupy  any  writing  space. 

9.  Carbon  copies  only  should  be  made  for  the  files. 

10.  Only  one  file  copy  is  necessary. 

11.  A  4^-pound.  8  by  101  inch,  white  linen  paper  for  originals  and  an  inexpensive 
colored  paper,  such  as  “railroad  manila,  ”  for  carbon  copies,  is  recommended. 

12.  Writing  should  be  confined  to  one  side  of  all  pages. 

The  special  committee  does  not  attempt  to  state  in  detail  all  of  the  considerations 
upon  each  question  which  led  to  the  conclusions  above  stated,  but  is  prepared  to  do 
so  upon  request. 

The  various  chief  clerks  were  advised  of  the  contemplated  action  of  the  special 
committee  and  invited  to  comment  thereon.  The  comments  received  are  transmitted 
herewith,  together  with  a  brief  in  answer  to  the  objections  made. 

A  draft  of  a  general  order  recommended  for  issue  by  the  Navy  Department  as  soon  as 
convenient,  placing  in  effect  the  changes  recommended,  is  transmitted  herewith. 

The  general  order  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  a*  follows: 

“Gexeral  OrderI  “Navy  Department, 

No.  130.  J  “  Washington,  D.  C\,  November  20,  1911. 

“1.  Official  letters  and  indorsements,  initiated  after  the  receipt  of  this  order,  will 
be  written  on  8  by  l(H  inch  white  linen  paper,  weighing  approximately  41  pounds  per 
ream  of  500  sheets  of  that  size.  The  provisions  of  this  order  will  not  apply  to  corre¬ 
spondence  already  bearing  slip  indorsements.  The  use  of  paper  8  by  101  inches  of 
the  present  weights  will  be  continued  until  the  supply  on  hand  is  exhausted. 

“2.  The  body  of  letters  and  indorsements,  when  typewritten,  will  be  written  single 
spaced,  with  one  double  space  between  paragraphs,  in  the  form  shown  in  examples 
forming  a  part  of  this  order.  Each  indorsement  will,  where  possible,  be  written  on 
the  same  sheet  as  the  preceding  indorsement  or  letter,  with  a  space  of  about  1  inch 
intervening. 

“3.  The  subject  of  a  letter  will  be  stated  concisely  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter, 
according  to  the  present  practice,  but  will  not  be  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  each 
indorsement,  except  where  required  by  the  filing  system  of  the  writer’-  office  to  identify 
the  file  copy. 

“4.  Stamps  showing  the  date  of  receiving  papers  must  be  so  placed  as  not  to  occupy 
any  writing  space.  If  stamps  constituting  proforma  indorsements,  such  as  Received 
and  forwarded,’  ‘Forwarded,  contents  noted,’  "Referred  for  action.’  etc.,  are  used, 
they  will  be  placed  on  the  face  of  pages  as  though  written  in  a  more  formal  manner. 

"5.  Paper  used  for  letters  and  indorsements  will  have  two  holes  punched  in  it, 
one-half  inch  from  the  top  and  1  inch  from  the  right  and  left  hand  margins,  in  order 
that  indorsements  may  be  uniformly  fastened  to  the  correspondence  and  to  permit 
easy  removal  for  continuing  the  indorsement  until  the  sheet  is  filled. 

"6.  After  December  31,  1911,  the  making  of  press  copie-  of  letter-  and  indorsements 
will  be  discontinued,  and  carbon  copies  in  sufficient  number  will  be  made  in  lieu 
thereof  for  the  files  of  the  writer's  office,  the  name  of  the  signing  officer  to  be  stamped 
or  otherwise  placed  thereon.  Until  that  date  the  use  of  press  or  carbon  copies  will  be 
optional.  Record  typewriter  ribbons  will  be  used  in  lieu  of  copying  ribbons  after  the 
discontinuance  of  press  copying. 

"‘7.  After  the  present  supply  i-  exhausted  a  green-tinted  paper  weighing  approxi¬ 
mately  3  pounds  per  ream  of  500  sheets,  8  by  1 01  inches  in  size,  will  be  used  for  carbon 
copies. 

“8.  As  a  general  rule,  a  letter  from  one  office  to  another  will  be  answered  by  a 
separate  letter  and  not  by  indorsement  on  the  original.  Thase  instructions  are  not 
intended  to  prevent  the  use  of  stamped  or  written  indorsements  on  papers  or  reports 
of  which  copies  are  not  retained,  or  to  prevent  the  use  of  indorsements  on  papers 
necessarily  referred  to  several  bureaus  or  offices;  they  are  intended  to  prevent  the 
practice  of  having  an  original  letter  returned  to  the  writer  by  an  indorsement  con¬ 
taining  the  report  or  information  requested,  and  having  in  the  indorsement  a  request 
for  the  return  of  the  papers  to  the  office  or  person  to  which  they  were  originally  sent, 
as  this  procedure  necessitates  increased  clerical  work  in  copying  the  indorsement,  and 
requires  the  papers  to  be  mailed  three  times.  If  the  original  letter  is  answered  by  a 
separate  letter,  each  office  has  a  complete  record  of  the  correspondence  without  extra 
work,  and  the  papers  are  sent  through  the  mails  twice  instead  of  three  times. 

“G.  v.  L.  Meyer. 

“ Secretary  of  the  Navy.''' 
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Exhibit  C. 

RETORT  OF  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  COMMITTEE. 

September  22,  1911. 

After  a  study  of  the  reports  upon  the  subject  submitted  to  the  President  s  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Economy  and  Efficiency,  and  a  personal  examination  of  the  methods  employed 
in  the  various  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  department,  the  committee  has  reached  the 
following  conclusions: 

1.  That  all  correspondence  should  be  filed  flat  in  a  vertical  file. 

2.  That  briefing  upon  the  back  of  correspondence  should  be  discontinued. 

3.  That  carbon  copies  should  constitute  the  record  of  outgoing  correspondence 
instead  of  press  copies. 

4.  That  the  sequence  of  letters  in  a  file  of  correspondence  should  be  chronological, 
with  the  most  recent  letter  on  top. 

5.  That  all  the  correspondence  of  the  department,  both  incoming  and  copies  of 
outgoing,  should  be  filed  together,  upon  a  subjective  classification  arranged  as  nearly 
as  mav  be  upon  a  self-indexing  basis:  and  where  numbers  are  regarded  as  essential 
that  a'logical  arrangement  of  the  same  under  the  decimal  system  should  be  employed; 
that,  as  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  classification  when  correspondence  concerns  objects 
of  expenditures  the  file  number  shall  follow  the  classification  of  objects  of  Government 
expenditure  set  forth  in  circular  19  of  the  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency, 
and  circular  315  of  the  Treasury  Department,  dated  June  21,  1911. 

6.  That  no  record  of  incoming  or  outgoing  correspondence  should  be  made  except 
where  absolutely  essential,  and  that  all  bound-book  registers  of  correspondence 
received  and  sent  should  be  discontinued. 

The  committee  has  held  38  meetings  from  July  3  to  date,  during  which  period  they 
visited  30  offices,  some  of  them  a  number  of  times. 

At  the  outset  the  committee  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  inadvisable, 
if  not  impracticable,  to  attempt  to  devise  a  uniform  plan  of  classification  for  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  entire  department.  The  business  as  well  as  the  necessities  of  the 
offices,  from  the  standpoint  of  frequent  or  rare  consultation  of  papers  and  filesused,  are 
very  diverse.  In  some  offices  papers  after  being  disposed  of  initially  are  filed  away 
permanently:  in  others  the  papers  in  the  files  constitute  the  working  materials  of  the 
office  and  are  in  constant  use;  they  are  coming  out  and  going  into  the  files  daily.  On 
account  of'this  situation  it  has  been  necessary  for  us  in  our  study  of  the  operations  and 
business  of  each  office,  from  the  standpoint  of  devising  a  simple  and  practical  system  of 
handling  and  filing  correspondence,  to  be  guided  mainly  by  the  condition  peculiar 
to  the  office. 

Notwithstanding  the  above-mentioned  diversity  in  nature  of  business  in  the  various 
bureaus  and  divisions  and  consequent  difference  in  methods  pursued,  the  committee 
is  of  the  belief  that  the  general  principles  or  recommendations  above  stated  have 
application  to  the  Treasury  Department  as  a  whole  and  should  be  presented  to  you  for 
approval  in  advance  of  the  submission  of  reports  and  recommendations  for  each  specific 
office  of  your  department.  These  reports  are  in  process  of  preparation,  but  since  the 
recommendations  contained  therein  are  based  upon  the  general  principles  above 
outlined,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  secure  your  approval  to  those  recommendations 
in  advance  of  the  submission  of  the  report  covering  the  different  bureaus  and  divisions. 

As  soon  as  your  approval  of  the  above  recommendation  is  secured,  the  committee 
will  immediately  proceed  to  the  completion  of  its  report  on  each  office,  and  submit 
the  same  to  you. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  our  inquiry  upon  the  subject  of  handling  and 
filing  correspondence  in  each  bureau  and  division,  it  is  requested  that  direction  shall 
be  given  to  each  bureau  and  division  to  select  a  representative  familiar  with  the  organi¬ 
zations  and  functions  of  the  office  and  the  method  employed  in  handling  correspond¬ 
ence  to  cooperate  with  us  in  the  consideration  of  the  operations  of  and  methods  pur¬ 
sued  in  the  division  and  the  development  of  our  ideas  and  recommendations  in  regard 
thereto.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  as  its  specific* 
ideas  arise  in  respect  to  the  operations  of  a  particular  office  to  present  those  ideas  to 
the  office  with  the  request  that  the  person  designated  to  cooperate  with  us  shall  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  committee  in  writing  a  statement  giving  his  ideas  as  to  the  probable  results 
ol  a  change  which  the  committee  has  in  mind,  so  that  if  the  idea  is  impracticable,  by 
reason  of  some  featine  of  the  local  situation,  concerning  which  we  had  no  information, 
the  idea  or  any  part  of  it,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  office,  may  quickly’  be  dismissed 
and  the  committee  not  waste  its  time  pursuing  something  which  might  prove  to  be 
futile.  Ii  this  plan  is  followed  the  committee  will  not  only  secure  the  cooperation  of 
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persons  familiar  with  the  functions  and  organization  of  each  office  in  which  it  operates, 
but  by  reason  of  immediately  stating  its  position  and  explaining  its  ideas  to  those  at 
the  head  of  each  division  the  operations  of  the  committee  will  be  hastened  and  those 
in  the  office  most  directly  concerned  will  not  be  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  recom¬ 
mendations  the  committee  has  in  mind.  Furthermore,  the  natural  tendency  of  an 
office  being  against  a  change  in  the  existing  order  of  things  will  secure  a  careful  and 
full  statement  of  any  objection  to  or  embarrassment  which  would  be  likely  to  arise 
if  a  change  were  made. 


Exhibit  D. 

REPORT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  COMMITTEE. 

October  25,  1911. 

The  special  committee  of  the  President’s  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency, 
designated  to  make  a  personal  examination  of  existing  conditions  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  the  handling  and  filing  of  correspondence,  submits  the  following 
preliminary  report  and  recommendations  for  the  consideration  of  the  commission  and 
the  committee  on  economy  and  efficiency  in  that  department: 

The  committee  believes  that  the  first  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  system 
of  recording  and  filing  correspondence  in  use  in  the  several  bureaus  of  the  department 
as  affording  the  widest  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  methods  which  will  result 
immediately  in  lessening  the  cost  of  operation.  Several  meetings  have  been  held, 
one  of  which  was  attended  by  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  the 
Forest  Service.  At  this  meeting  the  possibility  of  filing  all  correspondence  under  a 
subjective  system  was  fully  discussed,  and  each  of  these  bureaus,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Forest  Service,  which  already  files  only  subjectively,  was  requested  to  furnish 
the  committee  with  a  list  of  subjects  included  in  the  correspondence  now  filed  numer¬ 
ically,  in  order  that  the  committee  might  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
change  from  the  numerical  to  the  subjective  system  is  practicable  and  should  be 
recommended.  These  lists  have  been  received,  and  after  going  over  them  the  com¬ 
mittee  believes  that  subjective  systems  of  filing  can  be  used  in  all  of  the  bureaus  with 
at  least  equal  efficiency  in  the  handling  of  the  files  and  with  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  maintaining  them. 

As  a  result  of  its  investigations  the  committee  has  reached  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  That  no  book  or  card  record  of  incoming  or  outgoing  correspondence  should  be 
made  except  where  absolutely  essential;  and  particularly  that  all  bound-book  registers 
of  correspondence  received  and  sent  should  be  discontinued. 

2.  That  the  briefing  of  correspondence  should  be  discontinued. 

3.  That  carbon  copies  should  constitute  the  record  of  outgoing  correspondence,  and 
that  press  copying  should  be  discontinued. 

4.  That  all  the  correspondence  of  the  several  bureaus,  both  incoming  and  copies  of 
outgoing  should  be  filed  upon  a  subjective  classification  arranged  as  nearly  as  possible 
on  a  self-indexing  basis,  and,  where  numbers  are  regarded  as  essential,  that  a  logical 
arrangement  of  numbers  under  the  decimal  system  should  be  employed. 

5.  That,  where  it  is  now  employed,  the  system  of  folding  correspondence  and  filing 
in  document  files  be  discontinued,  and  that  all  correspondence  be  filed  flat. 

6.  That  all  correspondence  should  be  filed  in  vertical  files,  except  where  bureaus 
now  use  for  alphabetic  files  furniture  which  is  especiallv  designed  for  horizontal 
and  not  vertical  filing;  but  that  no  new  furniture  designed  for  horizontal  filing  should 
be  purchased. 

On  account  of  the  diversity  of  the  business  and  needs  of  the  different  bureaus  of  the 
department  it  is  evident  to  the  committee  that  no  attempt  can  be  made  to  devise  a 
uniform  plan  of  classification  for  the  correspondence  of  the  entire  department,  but  that 
in  its  recommendations  it  must  be  guided  by  the  conditions  peculiar  to  each  bureau 
or  office.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  general  principles  recommended  above 
apply  to  the  department  as  a  whole  and  should  be  presented  for  approval  in  advance 
of  reports  and  recommendations  for  each  bureau  or  office.  As  soon  as  these  general 
principles  are  approved  the  committee  will  proceed  to  the  completion  of  its  reports 
and  recommendations  regarding  the  several  b  ureaus  of  the  department. 
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Exhibit  E. 

REPORT  OP  POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  COMMITTEE. 

November  9,  1911. 

The  special  committee  designated  to  make  a  personal  examination  of  existing 
conditions  in  the  Post  Office  Department  in  the  handling  and  filing  of  correspondence, 
submits  the  following  preliminary  report  and  recommendations  for  the  consideration 
of  the  President’s  commission  and  the  committee  on  economy  and  efficiency  in  that 
department: 

After  a  study  of  the  nature  of  the  business  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  systems  employed  in  the  handling  and  filing  of  correspondence,  the 
committee  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  attempt  to 
devise  a  uniform  plan  of  classification  for  the  correspondence  of  the  entire  department. 

The  business  of  the  various  bureaus  and  divisions  has  not  sufficient  relation  to  make 
a  uniform  plan  practicable.  On  account  of  this  situation  it  has  been  necessary  for  us 
in  our  study  of  the  operations  and  business  of  each  office  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
practical  system  of  handling  and  filing  correspondence  to  be  guided  mainly  by  the 
local  conditions. 

Notwithstanding  the  diversity  in  the  nature  of  the  business  of  the  bureaus  and 
divisions  and  consequent  difference  in  methods  followed,  the  committee  is  of  belief 
that  certain  general  principles  have  application  to  the  Post  Office  Department  as  a 
whole,  and  should  be  presented  for  approval  in  advance  of  the  submission  of  specific 
reports  or  recommendations  for  each  particular  office  of  the  department. 

These  principles,  stated  in  the  form  of  recommendations,  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  system  of  folding  correspondence  and  filing  in  document  files  be  dis¬ 
continued,  and  that  all  correspondence  be  filed  flat. 

2.  That  the  briefing  of  correspondence  be  discontinued. 

3.  That  no  book  or  card  record  of  incoming  or  outgoing  correspondence  be  made 
except  where  absolutely  essential;  and  particularly  that  all  bound  book  registers  of 
correspondence  received  and  sent  be  discontinued. 

4.  That  the  correspondence  of  the  several  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  department, 
both  incoming  and  copies  of  outgoing,  be  filed  upon  a  subjective  classification  arranged 
as  nearly  as  possible  upon  a  self-indexing  basis;  and,  where  numbers  are  regarded  as 
essential,  that  a  logical  arrangement  of  numbers  under  a  decimal  or  analogous  system 
be  employed. 

5.  That  carbon  copies  constitute  the  record  of  outgoing  correspondence,  and  that 
press  copying  be  discontinued. 

Specific  reports  covering  each  bureau  and  division  are  in  course  of  preparation, 
but  since  they  are  based  upon  the  general  principles  above  outlined,  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  secure  approval  of  those  principles  in  advance  of  the  submission  of  such 
reports. 

As  soon  as  approval  of  the  above  recommendations  is  secured,  the  committee  will 
immediately  proceed  to  the  completion  of  its  reports  on  each  office  and  submit  the 
same. 
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